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The Putlook, 


ionetization of Silver in India. 


, has had free coinage of silver since 

i has used large amounts of the 

Of the 152,000,000 ounces of the 
product for the year, India pur- 

sased 45.000 000 ounces,and the United States 
purchased 54,000,000 ounces. The Secretary of 
sate for India announced on June 26 that 
council had passed the act for the 
ediate closing of the mints of India and 


the indian 


uake gold the single standard. This 
shock to India was very great, and was felt 
the next morning in every mining camp in 


the Rocky Mountains, so intimately are the 
most distant parts of the monetary world 
brought together. The electric nerve sends 
around the globe at once. On Mon- 
day the price of silver touched its lowest 
point in our markets. It will no doubt reach 
wer, as the Indian market is with- 
ira What effect the action of India may 
ha the policy of our own government in 
the re-assembling of the Inter- 
Monetary Conference is not yet clear. 
becoming more evident to our 
en that the United States cannot run 
y independent financial line. We 
¢ uanufacture money at random. The 
world isso brought together by steam and 
electricity thatin the medium of exchange 
t be co-operation. Any dollar 
\ \merica should be equally good in 
un France. The money of the 

ust be essentially one. 


& thro 





Pardon of the Anarchists. 
he pardon of three anarchists by Gov. 
\ltgeld of Illinois is one of the strange 
things in the politics of today. Michael 
Schwab, Oscar Neebe and Samuel Fielden 
were, after full and fair investigation by the 
courts, convicted of murder during the Hay- 
irket riots in Chicago, May 4, 1886. Two 
f these desperate men were sentenced to be 
hanged, but the sentences were commuted to 
imprisonment for life. The third one was 
entenced to fourteen years in the State 
On the 2th ult. the Governor par- 
ed the whole number outright. The act 
was a Surprise to the general public, though 
us who knew the Governor’s antecedents 
and opinions expected as much from him. 
le belongs to the extremely radical clubs of 
our German citizens, and while he would not 
pense with all government, he is in deep 
‘ympathy with the most radical men. He 
does not like to see them suffer even for their 
Such is a dangerous man to place at 
the head of a State government. The nation 
so long as good laws are made and 
aithfully executed; but when courts and 
administrations begin to favor crime for per- 
1. Or party ends, we are on the very brink 
of ruin. However leniently we might con- 
sider the case of minor crimes, for men who 
profess to have no regard for any govern- 
ment and presumably commit the highest 
crimes against humanity, there should be no 


reserve of judgment. They should be dealt 
With to the extent of the law as the only 
means of securing the safety of the public. 
The Governor made a long and labored argu- 
ment to show that both judge and jury were 


Wror 


g in their findings. His criticisms are 
4. technical and fail to deal with the main 
substance of the case. ‘There remains the 
fact of murder of which they were clearly 
aud fully convicted, and no governor should 
Venture to step in and stop the course of 
justice upon such desperate characters. A 
Bovercor is in his place to execute justice and 
I sympathize with the criminal. 





Statue to Farragut. 
ronze statue of Admiral Farragut by 
\itson, the Boston sculptor, which was 
{at the Marine Park, South Boston, 
dnesday, is a memorable addition to 
boston’s memorials of great men, and has 
deservedly praised both by art critics 
and the genera] public. It represents the 
sreat Admiral as he appeared when, lashed 
to the shrouds, he forced his way on the flag- 
‘hip “ Hartford” into Mobile Bay, doubly 
guarded by fortifications and rebel war-ves- 
sels, and still further protected by torpedoes. 
twas one of the most gallant and glorious 
‘chievements of the war, and it is fittingly 
‘ommemorated in one of Boston’s great 
Pleasure-grounds. The exercises which were 
Conducted by the city were appropriate and 
pressive. The naval, military and civic 
Parade was well worthy of the occasion, and 
“x-Governor Alexander H. Rice delivered an 
— which was made doubly interesting 
a the fact that he served on the House 
oe on Naval Affairs during the war 
®njoyed the personal friendship of the 
seat Admiral, The United States ships of 
mee ~ San Francisco” and ‘ Vesuvius,” and 
re ‘Us8ian war vessels were in the harbor, 
Participated in the ceremonies, the offi- 


¢ 
€8 and crews appearing in the parade, while 
4ll the ship 


on VW 


beer 


national colors. The State government was 
well represented, and the members of the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac attended 
the exercises as guests of the Common- 
wealth. The unveiling of the Farragut 
Statue naturally suggests that Boston has 
not yet secured a statue of General Grant. 
How would a colossal equestrian statue of 
Grant as he appeared in the Wilderness look 
in Copley Square, with Sherman, Sheridan, 
Thomas, and McPherson also mounted guard- 
ing the four corners of the pedestal? That 
would well complete the adornment of one of 
the handsomest squares in Boston. 





The New Reichstag. 

We know now what will be the composition 
of the next Reichstag. Of the 397 constituen- 
cies we have reports from 391; and of the re- 
maining six we know quite well five will be 
for the government and one for the opposi- 
tion. The figures give the government 209 
to 199 for the opposition. But these 209 votes 
cannot be relied upon for the original army 
bill; and in the meantime the government 
proposes modifications of the bill which will 
enable it to hold the 209 votes in the Reich- 
stag. This seems to be clear in the general, 
but the danger to the government lies in the 
composition of the majority — conservatives, 
liberals, clericals— men so wide apart that 
they are liable to break on any minor detail. 
On the other hand, the 199 may be counted 
solid for opposition to the army bill every 
time. Hence we can see how insecure is the 
Emperor's position even now. The army 
bill can be carried through only by tact and 
good management. A miastep may even yet 
defeat the bill. The fact is, Germany deeply 
dislikes militarism, and is showing it in this 
strong opposition to the government. 


—_ 


The. Army in the Cradle. 

After a morning of routine business, an 
afternoon spent in visiting the various points 
of interest in the harbor, the Society of the 
Army of the Potomac had its annual banquet 
at Faneuil Hall on Tuesday evening. Gov- 
ernor Russell welcomed the visitors to Bos- 
ton, General Horace Porter responded in his 
usual witty vein, and Richard Watson Gilder, 
editor of the Century, whose father was 
chaplain of the 40th New York (Mozart) 
Regiment, contributed the poem. Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Little, of Dorchester, a comrade of 
the Society, delivered the annual address, in 
which he took occasion to again enunciate 
the great principles upon which the war was 
carried forward to a successful and victorious 
termination. The new president of the So- 











ciety of the Potomac is General Nelson A. 
Miles, a Boston boy who went out as a Union 
volunteer in 1861, and now ranks asa major- 
general in the regular army, a position he 
has reached by perseverance, pluck, and a 
gallantry that has richly deserved the high 
honors he so modestly wears. 





Our Literary Closing. 

New England, though cursed with a hard 
soil and a rude climate, is rich in the re- 
sources of education. Besides her admirable 
public-school system for the mass of the peo- 
ple, she hasa splendid array of literary in- 
stitutions for those of her sons who aspire to 
higher education. Nearly all her colleges 
have had their closing, or, a8 we usually call 
it, Commencement exercises, during the last 
few days. Boston University, Clark and 
Williams came earlier; but Harvard, 
Yale, Brown, Vermont and Wesleyan Univer- 
sities, with Trinity, Amherst, Middlebury, 
Bates, Colby and Dartmouth, have all finished 
the year within the past week. The serv- 
ices at these institutions have made the feat- 
ure of the week in all the Eastern States. 
The occasion has been one of hope and jubila- 
tion. Each had promising things peculiar to 
itself, but none were without morsels of com- 
fort. Harvard is mature, rich and honorable. 
About a half a million flows into her treasury 
annually by way of gifts in one form and an- 
other. This stream is pretty steady, with an 
occasional swell, but with little shrinkage. 
Her honors were this year distributed with 
a liberal hand and to quice different parties. 
Bishop Lawrence of the Episcopal Church 
shared the honor with Bishop Keane of the 
Catholic. Yale, too, ran a large business in 
titles, as though disposed to meet all great de- 
mands. ‘The main feature at Dartmouth was 
the inauguration of President Tucker. His 
address on the occasion, like everything that 
proceeds from his rare intellect, was strong 
and elegant. He chose a current theme — 
‘s The Power of Wealth.” This power has, 
in late years, been remarkably illustrated in 
the field of education. By money a 
college may be created in a day, as 
in the case of Michigan and Chicago Uni- 
versities. Wesleyan is growing in favor 
and wealth. The new gymnasium is the ex- 
pectation and promise of the season. The 
next Commencement will rejoice in the fru- 
ition. Though large institutions are spring- 
ing up in the West, New England, with her 
excellent schools, will long march at the 
head of the column. 





Cape Cod Canal. 

Some years ago a company was chartered 
to cut a ship canal through the neck of Cape 
Cod, but nothing was really accomplished by 
it. Last winter a new corporation was char- 
tered and has just organized with a capitaliza- 
tion of $7,500,000. Of this $4,000,000 are al- 
ready subscribed, and the company has assur- 
ances of the remainder very soon. The survey 
will begin at once, and ground will be broken 
in the autumn. The Bass river route, through 
Yarmouth and Dennis, is abandoned in favor 
of that from Buzzard’s Bay through the town 
of Bourne to a point in Cape Cod Bay. The 
canal will be 23 feet deep at average tide, 90 
feet wide at the bottom, and 300 feet at the 
top. A free ferry will be provided in the 


ping in the harbor displayed their| town of Bourne. This will make a shorter 





and safer route from Boston; ships hug the 
shore and avoid the exposure to the storms of 
the open Atlantic in going around the toe of 
Cape Cod. Ships can affurd to pay the tolls, 
and the tolls will re-imburse the company. 





Vice, like virtue, has its moods, forms and 
fashions, and these change with lapse of 
time. There isan evolution of the bad as 
wel] as the good. The vice of today has 
quite traveled away from that of the colonial 
period. For one thing, the vice in colonial 
times and later was religious, recognizing a 
higher tribunal and supporting a conscience, 
If the conscience was seldom used, it was in- 
variably brought out on special or state 
occasions. Confession was considered a very 
proper thing, and was carefully attended to 
before death. There was a scrupulousness 
about making a good ending, however bad 
had been the beginning and progress of life. 
Confession was thought to atone for a multi- 
tude of sins. That was the fashion; 
and even a criminal did not like to be out ot 
fashion. To this type of criminal, once so 
abundant on our soil, others have suc- 
ceeded. There is the crank, allied to 
the witch-hunter of Salem, an _ inspired 
lunatic sent to right the sane part of 
mankind. There is the hard, brutish wreteh, 
a cross between the animal and the demon, 
devoid of both conscience and bowels of com- 
passion. He is usually an importation from 
Europe, and had possibly gone through a 
thorough course beyond the seas. Most re- 
markable of all is the cool, resolute, self- 
reliant criminal, able to face the court, jury 
and death itself with a steady nerve. ‘he 
trial is a game at which he plays with intelli- 
gence and skill. It is his only chance for 
immortality. In him conscience is replaced 
by nerve and will-power. He acts his part to 
the last, his only regret being that he is un- 
able to see the game end after he passes off 
the stage. He never confesses, save it may 
be in a corner to some priest. This is the 
intelligent criminal, of which we have had 
recent examples in Carlyle Harris and Frank 
C. Almy. It isa singular notion that a man 
who has lied all the way up to the place of 
execution and has been proven guilty of 
murder by many infallible signs, should be 
thought incapable of falsehood in his final 
breath. Toe agnostic criminal dares to lie 
last as well as first, as he has no fear of God 
before his eyes. 





FOUR THINGS. 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If be would make his record true: 
To think without confasion clearly ; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely ; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 


— Henry Van Dyke, D. D., in Independent. 





IN AFRICA. 
I. 


REV. W. B PALMORE, D. D. 
Editor St. Louis Caristian Advocate, 


Y promise to write for the columns of 
Zion’s HERALD from Africa is not 
forgotten. My trip so far has been a very 
interesting one. In Baltimore we visited the 
Westminster of American Methodism, where 
the dust of Strawbridge, Asbury, George, 
Emory, Waugh and Jesse Lee is sleeping, — 
‘* Under the sod and the dew, 
Awaiting the judgment day.”’ 
Here, too, we visited a living link connecting 
this generation with the most illustrious of 
all this group of heroes, in the person of 
Mrs. Caroline D. Sewell, who was baptized 
by Bishop Asbury in Montgomery Co., Mary- 
land, in 1810. In New York we dropped into 
the new Methodist Pablishing House, and 
by the courtesy and kindness of Dr. DeRuy 
looked through all its multitudinous agencies 
and marvelous possibilities. In the Mission 
Rooms we found three busy secretaries at 
their respective desks, planning campaigns 
for the conquest of a world for the Master: 
the smiling McCabe, who sings his way 
through the sinuosities of pocket-books and 
bank-stocks; Leonard, the champion foe of 
the red-handed murderer called the “ liquor 
traffic,” who never loses an opportunity to 
fire a broadside into the murder mill and 
drunkard factory; and last, but not least, the 
big-hearted Peck, whose rugged strength is 
tempered and irradiated by an help-meet 
from the Sunny South. If the evolution of 
the first century of American Methodism has 
been from the saddle-bags of Asbury to this 
Pablishing House, what will that of the sec- 
ond century be? 

After rather a tempestuous trip over the 
Atlantic, we dropped anchor between the 
Pillars of Hercules, where the waves of two 
oceans meet, and around which the commerce 
of the East and West and the currents of 
ancient and modern history revolve. We 
went ashore under cover of the guns of the 


Greatest Fortress in the World, 


now called Gibraltar. The Phcenicians called 
this one of the pillars Calpe; bnt since A. D. 
711, when the Moorish General Tarick capt- 
ured this key to Andalusia, it has borne his 
name in the Moorish word Geb-el-Tarik — the 
Mount of Tarik — which we condense into 
the word Gibraltar. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a place where the rugged horrors of 
war, beautiful flowers and the peaceful charm 
of nature are more intimately blended. 
On the side of the great rock crouching like 
a lion, is an old Moorish castle in almost per- 
fect preservation, but bearing the battle- 
ecars of five centuries and fifteen sieges; 
around which more powder, shot and shell 
have been expended than any other spot on 
earth. Between these Pillars of Hercules is 
the puzzling phenomenon of an unceasing 
current out of the Atlantic into the Mediter- 
ranean. Fora long time it was thought to 
have been counterbalanced by excessive 
evaporation in the latter sea; but since the 
discovery of a great counter-current far be- 
neath the surface flowing back into the At- 
lantic, the former theory has been abandoned. 
Thus it is with the great counter-currents of 
life and death; the one flowing into visible 
being, the other out into the great ocean of 
the unseen, on whose shores the infidel stands 


and hears only the boom of the waves that 
throb over all forever. 

In passing through the straits into Africa 
the old castle of Tariffa looked down upon us 
with a peculiar significance. There is scarce- 
ly a spot in all this channel that has not wit- 
nessed the daring deeds of this courageous 
corsair. Here his band of Moorish pirates 
was 80 thoroughly equipped and so strongly 
entrenched that for a long time they bade suc- 
cessful defiance to all the world. His sallies 
against every vessel that passed into or out of 
the Mediterranean were so systematic and 
successful, that all the merchants added an 
additional per cent. to the cost of their 
goods, to enable them to pay the regular req- 
uisition made on them by Tariffa. This man 
has a remarkable immortality in our word 
tariff, which comes from his name, like the 
satirical Roman tailor, Pasquino, in our word 
pasquinade. In the Piazza TPasquino of 
modern Rome the old mutilated statue still 
stands on which this Andrew Johnson of a 
tailor, under cover of darkness, used to hang 
his anonymous, caustic lampoons, to the tan- 
talizing discomfiture of the rich swells and 
rulers of that day. 

We landed at the 


‘White City of the Dark Continent ’’ — 


Tangier, which looks as if it had been dropped 
right down out of the middle of Old Testa- 
ment times. While the eye is greeted with 
walls as white as snow, a labyrinth of narrow 
streets and all sorts of antique figures, follies, 
fashions and fancies, the olfactories are en- 
countering odors equally variegated in color, 
intensity and age — green odors, brown, blue, 
black and red. Like the varieties of cheese 
in Scandinavia, these smells might be classi- 
fied into the paleozoic, mesozoic and cenozoic 
ages. ‘The ear at the same time is bewildered 
with an unending variety of incongruous 
sounds. The sons of Ishmael, Ham, Japheth 
and Jacob greet each other in the market- 
place in almost all the Levantine and Occi- 
dental tongues. The tom-tom of the snake- 
charmers, the bray of the donkey, and the 
song of the Spanish maiden blend with the 
muezzin from the minaret of the mosques. 
Here is the strange spectacle of a country 
within a week of New York, within three 
days of London, two days of Paris, and in 
sight of Gibraltar, that is a hundred years 
behind its environment, with the consular 
and diplomatic flags of thirteen nations wav- 
ing over its chief seaport; where slavery is 
entrenched, ignorance is at a premium, 
woman a beast, government a joke, and jus- 
tice sold to the highest bidder. There is not 
a foot ‘of telegraph or railroad in the empire, 
ana fardly a mile of any other kind of road 
broad enough for any vehicle wider than a 
wheel-barrow. Hardly a woman in the em- 
pire can read, and a very small proportion of 
men. The donkeys and women are the 
burden-bearers, and despotic man divorces 
four wives at a time for twenty-five cents. 
The two lines of Byron: — 
‘* For man to man so oft unjust, 
ls always so to woman,”’ — 

may be justly applied to this and every other 
country on which the Sun of Righteousness 
has never risen. 

Notwithstanding all this poverty, igno- 
rance and darkness, the land and climate are 
among the finest in the world. With proper 
cultivation it might be the granary for the 
British Isles and Southern Europe; but this 
will never be under its present régime. They 
are using the one-handle ploughs of twenty 
centuries ago. In attempting to plough a 
furrow one day with one of these, we felt the 
force of the Saviour’s utterance: ‘* No man, 
having put his hand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of God.”’ It 
is simply impossible to hold such a plough in 
the ground without looking at it all the time. 
We were a little puzzled at their protracted 
quarrels on the streets, until we followed two 
men engaged in such a quarrel across the 
town to the judge of the court. One of them 
had challenged the other to go to the judge 
with him; had he refused, the court would 
have taken his refusal as evidence of his 
guilt. Then we felt for the first time the real 
force and significance of Matthew 5: 25: 
‘* Agree with thine adversary quickly, while 
thou art in the way with him; lest at any 
time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison.” Many old customs 
are better preserved here than in Palestine, 
where the hoof of the Turk has so completely 
blighted and changed the whole of the coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the terrible persecutions 
the Jews have suffered at the hands of these 
Moors, they are the most prosperous people 
in the country, fulfilling the prophecy and 
prayer for Rebecca when leaving her father’s 
house: “Let thy seed possess the gate of 
those which hate them.” 

While the Jew is increasing in wealth, 
many of the Moors are growing poorer all 
the time. The descendants of those who 
built the Giralda, the Alcazar and Alhambra, 
are sleeping on the ground under, thatched 
roofs, dreaming of the olden days of their 
Andalusian glory. Like those who hung 
their harps on the willows and wept by the 
waters of Babylon, they still hold the keys 
to their old homes in Granada, longing for an- 
other turn in the wheel of fate. 

** Sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is the memory of better days.”’ 
To shut out the light from other countries, 
to keep Morocco in the twilight of the past, 
and to hold all his people in subjection, the 
Emperor has had to fight for twenty years — 
his throne his horse, and his canopy the skies. 
He has been described as a sort of demigod, 
a centaur on horseback, and on foot a dusky 
Apollo. His mother was a black woman, but 
he cannot be induced to surrender the profits 
or to oppose the slave-trade. He is, perhaps, 
the only sovereign who has shown no interest 
in the Chicago Exposition. Our consular 
agent at Casablanca addressed him a letter 





urging him to have Morocco officially repre- 


sented. He returned the letter saying the 
subject broached was too unpleasant for him 
to enter upon for a moment. It is said the 
Moorish pavilion at the Paris Exposition 
came out with an enormous deficit, which 
the Emperor had to pay out of his private 
purse. Possibly this is the secret of his re- 
vulsion at the very mention of such a sub- 
ject. Mngland’s connection with this corner 
of Africa is similar to her relation to that 
other “sick man” at the other end of the 
Mediterranean. 

On entering 

Algeria 


the first thing you hear and see is the blast 
of martial trumpets and the marching of 
French soldiers. Their ubiquitous continuity 
suggests the idea of boys whistling in the 
dark to keep their courage up. Since the 
conquest of this country in 1830, the French 
have kept as many as sixty thousand soldiers 
here — more than double our regular army, 
and as many as the army of Englishmen re- 
quired in the great empire of India. What- 
ever motive prompted this conquest, the com- 
merce of the world owes France a debt of 
gratitude for permanently extinguishing 
what Sir Lambert Playfair cailed the 
‘* scourge of Christendom ’’— the awful nest 
of Algerian pirates. The splendid common 
roads and railways, the increasing evidence 
of security of life, of justice, intelligence 
and sanitary conditions, are certainly very 
cheering changes and agreeable contrasts to 
Morocco. But amid the babel and jangle of 
Mariolatry, Mohammedanism, Judaism, and 
French infidelity, it is hard to tell what the 
religious outcome of the future will be. The 
French are so jealous of the English that 
they throw a great many impediments in the 
way of the Protestant workers of the North 
African Mission. They are not allowed to 
project or teach any other than a Sunday- 
school, but they can somewhat evade the re- 
striction by utilizing three Sabbaths a week. 
The Mohammedans’ Sabbath is on Friday, the 
Jews’ on Saturday, and the Christians’ on 
Sunday. 

Between the Mediterranean on the north 
and the Sahara on the south has been the 
arena of a long and tragical drama, in 
which Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Goth, Ber- 
ber, Saracen and Christian have all played 
their unfortunate parts. How strange and 
sad has been the history of Christianity in 
this region, where the church, with five hun- 
dred bishoprics, was so prosperous from the 
days of Tertullian to Augustine. Since the 
beheading of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, 
in A. D. 275, or for more than fifteen hun- 
dred years, the light seems to have been ex- 
tinguished, and the whole land plunged into 
desolation and darkness. Until the North 
African Mission, which is interdenomination- 
al and evangelical, began its work just twelve 
years ago, there was scarcely any work 
worthy of the name of Christian in all north 
Africa from the Red Sea to the Atlantic 
Ocean. They now have about thirty workers 
from various denominations laboring in 
Morocco, Algeria, Tripoli, Egypt, and a part 
of Arabia. Several are working here at 
Tunis. There is also a very hopeful school 
work here among the Jews of Tunis, in which 
there are four hundred pupils. 

Tunis has become familiar and endeared to 
all Americans and lovers of music by the 


Grave of the Author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ 


Here the body of John Howard Payne re- 
posed for thirty years. During that time a 
pepper tree three feet in diameter grew at its 
head. When the attempt was made,a few 
years ago, to remove his body to Oak Hill, 
Wasbington city, scarcely anything could be 
found but his skull and the buttons of his 
garments. The roots of the pepper tree were 
twined around his skull. There are also 
growing near the spot cedars, oranges, the 
acacia, mimosa and white roses. A large 
part of his body has doubtless gone into the 
nourishment of these beautiful trees. The 
spot is marked by a shaft eight feet high, on 
which is carved the American coat of arms, 
a lyre,a scroll and Bible, entwined with a 
laurel wreath. The record of his birth, life 
and death is succeeded by the following 
lines, which are also on his monument in 
Washington : — 


** Sure when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms beyond the azure dome, 
With arms outstretched God’s angel said,— 

* Welcome to Heaven’s Home, Sweet Home!’”’ 

This cemetery is now in the midst of the 
city and has grown to be very valuable, prob- 
ably worth ten thousand dollars. It is held 
by an English community, which is now very 
small, and the grounds are somewhat neg- 
lected. Tunis is now under a French pro- 
tectorate, and, like Algeria, will eventually 
fall into their hands. This mid-city cemetery 
will then doubtless be condemned and built 
upon. 
During our late war the two armies were 
camped on opposite banks of the Potomac. 
Late in the afternoon a band on the northern 
shore commenced to play the ‘‘ Star Spangled 
Banner,” and there were loud and prolonged 
cheers from the boys in blue. A band on the 
southern side then struck up ‘‘ Dixie,’’ and the 
boys in gray were equally vociferous. The 
cheering alternated for an hour, as the re- 
spective bands played the national airs of the 
North and South. The twilight shades were 
settling down upon both camps when one 
band struck up ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home;” 
there was no cheering, but the other band 
chimed into the same sweet harmony. A 
common chord was touched in all hearts,— 


‘* And something down the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder.” 

As Africa was our bone of contention, why 
may not the Blue and the Gray join hearts, 
hands and purses here on her northern shore, 
and save this beautiful and valuable ground 
by building a ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” church 
to the memory of John Howard Payne? 





And then let us wrap our sectional passions 


and prejudices in the “‘ bloody shirt” and 
bury them allin his empty tomb beneath the 
acacias, cedars and roses, never to be exhumed 
until the Blue and the Gray shall blend in 
garments of white. 

Tunis, Africa. 





THE SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE OF 
TWILIGHT. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


WILIGHT itself is a mood. It is dis- 
tinctly an expression of a certain phase 

of the spiritual side of nature. More than a 

mere physical phenomenon, more than the 

gradual fading away of light absorbed by the 

atmosphere, it is not dependent for its spir- 

itual quality or significance upon the mean- 
ings which we read into it. Twilight is 

nature in spiritual repose. If there were not 

a human eye in all the world to delight itself 

in the purples and violets and grays of the 

evening sky, nor a human soul to cry, ‘‘ How 
beautiful! How peaceful!” those changing 
tints would still float above the earth, that 
beauty and that peace would still be con- 
scious expressions of the soul of nature. Man 
is not the autocrat of the spiritual universe, 
let him boast as he will of his supremacy 
over the physical world. The flower is not 
beautiful simply because he sees beauty in it, 
nor the peak grand because he sees grandeur 

in it. There is a soul in nature which di- 
vines and appreciates these things as much 
more profoundly and intensely than he, as 
that soul exceeds his in the power of spiritual 
expression. 

It is, then, into this deep, calm, pervasive 
mood of nature we enter, when we feel the 
spiritually reposeful influence of the twilight 
hour. It is not we who confer the mood 
upon nature, but nature which imparts the 
mood to us. And what is this convenient 
term, ‘* nature,” but a gloss, a representation 
of God? God in the sunset makes it beauti- 
ful; and the same immanent Spirit interprets 
and spiritualizes its own manifestations. 
Nay, more, the same Spirit which is in nature 
is in us also, and it is only so far as we share 
the Spirit of God that we can interpret His 
works. Man’s interpretation of nature is 
not one thing, and God’s another, but infi- 
nitely better, interpretation. They are one 
and the same, differing not at all in kind, but 
only in degree. 

When we thus regard the emotion which is 
produced in all reflective and sensitive per- 
sons by the passing of day into night and 
night into day, we see that it is not a merely 
esthetic feeling, but deeply and truly relig- 
ious. It is man’s participation in the divine 
reposefulness of nature. It is a feeling which 
rises naturally, and almost inevitably, into 
spiritual meditation, aspiration, and prayer. 
There are certain Psalms, the composition of 
which one almost unconsciously associates 
with the twilight hour: ‘*The Lordis my 
shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth 
me beside the still waters.’’ How it steals 
over one — the quiet of those fields under the 
evening star! ‘* The Lord will command His 
loving-kindness in the daytime, and in the 
night His song shall be with me, and my 
prayer unto the God of my life.’’” How many 
of the Psalms are flooded with that spiritual 
peace, trust, confidence and repose which 
seem in a peculiar degree to visit the religious 
mind during that quiet hour ‘' between the 
lights.” 

So certain poems, calm, reposeful, rich in 
their expression of faith and trust, seem in- 
evitably to connect themselves with the twi- 
light hour. Whittier’s beautiful lines come 
up unbidden : — 

‘*] know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot pass 
Beyond His love and care.”’ 

The twilight hour was the hour when Jesus 
loved to steal away to the mountain-side, to 
the olive-shaded garden, and the murmuring 
shore of the lake, to commune with the Di- 
vine Spirit, and to gain from the spiritual re- 
pose of nature that peace and assurance 
which the toils and trials of his life made so 
sweet and necessary to Him. 

The twilight hour should be a sacred hour 
to every Christian. Its very atmosphere is 
holy. One enters it, as it were, with bowed 
head and unsandaled feet. There is an old 
legend that at the going down of the sun all 
the mountains and hills bow their heads in 
silent prayer. A profound truth is lodged in 
this beautiful myth. All that is spiritual in 
nature does bow at the going down of the 
sun. It needs but little effort of the imagi- 
nation to behold at that hour the forests fold- 
ing their hands, and the flowers bending their 
heads, and the rocks and cliffs kneeling to- 
gether about some wilderness altar, while the 
leaves whisper prayers and the winds and 
waves chant psalms. It is God’s hour — the 
hour above all others when God most reveals 
Himself to the worshiping soul. 

Who that has ever watched the light dying 
out above and beyond the summits of great 
hills, and seen the pearl-gray skies deepen 
into the shadowy purple and the dusky black 
of night, while one by one the silent and un- 
heralded stars gleamed from their infinite 
heights — who that has seen this oft-repeated 
miracle but has said in his uplifted heart, 
‘‘ This is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven?’’ Never has 
God’s presence seemed so real, so near, to 
many a devout soul, as when nature breathes 
forth her conscious evening and morning 
prayer to the great Indwelling Spirit of 
which she feels herself the living temple. 
May we all cherish this holy feeling, this 
rare sense of God’s presence in and around us, 
at the twilight hour! Let our meditations and 
our devotions cluster about this sacred border- 
land between the day and the night. We 
shall be better, and the world will be better, 
for that consecrated hour. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE MINISTER IN HIS CHURCH 
AND WORK. 
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Pilgrim Congregational Church and 
its Pastor 








REV. FREDERICK BURRILL GRAVES. 


HERE has been a general thought 
in the religious circles of New 
York, perhaps largely Congregational 
circles, that the Broadway Tabernacle 
could be the only successful Congrega- 
tional Church in the city. Just why 
has never been fully and satisfactorily 
explained. Within the last fifty years 
nineteen Congregational enterprises 
have begun and perished, while most 
of the other evangelical denomina- 
tions, with the usual successes and de- 
feats, have made a decided gain in the 
number of their churches and health- 
ful missions. One reason, and the 
most powerful, for the non-success of 
Congregationalism in New York has 
been the lack of a church extension 
committee with a fund for the help of 
young churches. I learn, as I write 
this, that one has been organized with 
a vigorous superintendent, Rev. W. T. 
Stokes. If some of these nineteen en- 
terprises referred to above had been 
encouraged and helped, they would 
have lived. 

That Pilgrim Church, corner 121st 
Street and Madison Avenue, should 
have been so successful for the last 
twenty-two years, under the pastorate 
of Dr. Virgin, is, therefore, somewhat 
remarkable. His work has been of 
the quiet, steady, patient, underground 
kind, calculated to weld and solidify. 
His personality has won many who be- 
longed origiwally to other communions, 
though he is above proselytirg. In 
the twelfth ward, with a population 
of 300.000, there is religiously a heter- 
ogeneous people with representatives 
porsibly of every Christian ceed. 
The Jews, also, are flocking there in 
great numbers; there are four blocks 
of elegant residences inhabited entire- 
ly by them, adjacent to Pilgrim 
Church. 

This religious heterogeneity is a 
great obstacle to the sound growth of 
any one sect, though less so than when 
Dr. Virgin became pastor of Pilgrim 
Church, sect-lines being now consid- 
ered of small importance in the face 
of Christian work to be done. Indeed, 
this church seems to have been laid on 
broad foundations, for in the circular 
issued in May, 1862 which gave notice 
of the first service of the church, it is 
declared: ‘* It shall be the aim of our 
church to proclaim Christ crucified; to 
break down the walls of separation 
built by prejudice; to maintain a pure 
Christian morality; to cultivate a 
spirit of universal charity; and to 
hasten the day when all men shall love 
one another even as Christ loved us.” 
In this month, Rev. S. Bourne, Jr., the 
first pastor, commenced public service 
in Washington Hall. He remained for 
nine years, until 1871, when Dr. Vir- 
gin was called. 

This church 


Began in War-Times, 


and the clerk of the church at that 
time writes: ‘* As part of our history 
some of the tragic events of that reign 
of terror may be briefly traced for the 
benefit of those who may come after 
us. The ‘ Draft Riot,’ commencing at 
3d Ave. and 46th St., quickly spread 
throughout the city; the withdrawal 
of the police force from Harlem left 
cur neighborhood entirely unprotect- 
ed, and seemed to invite bands of idle 
and lawless men to commit acts of vi- 
olence and filled the whole community 
with keenest alarm as the reports came 
of the wanton burning and destruction 
of property and the murder of inno- 
cent inhabitants. Our family circles 
were seized with lively fears for the 
safety of fathers and brothers whose 
business lay in the lower portion of 
the city. Our families were fleeing 
from their homes with such valuables 
a3 they could carry to places of secur- 
ity, the principles of our church mak- 
ing us an especial mark for the riot- 
ers.’’ The return of the police with a 
detachment of soldiers quieted mat- 
ters, but after one thousand lives were 
sacrificed in the three days’ terror. 
The church organization was not rec- 
ognized by council and received to fel- 
lowship until three months after this, 
with 38 members. Today it has a 
membership of 730 — in 1890, 150 being 
received ; in 1891, 94; and in 1892, 80. 
During its whole history it has received 
more than 1200 members. The ex- 
pense for Washington Hall in 1862 was 
$3 per Sabbath; two years later, a 
chapel was built, and it was enlarged 
five years afterwards; in 1883 the 
splendid new church, now used, was 
dedicated, the whole property being 
valued at $150000. The present an- 
nual expenditure for all home work is 
from $10 000 to $15,000, and for be- 
nevolences outside the church about 
$5,000, making the total expenditures 
of the church for all the work it is doing 
from $15,000 to $20,000 annually. The 
great amount of good done can be 
easily ca'culated. I believe there is a 
small debt on the edifice, though not 
large enough to embarrass or cripple 
the work and growth of the church. 

Perhaps no man in Congregational- 
ism could have been found better 
equipped to undertake the difficult 
task of making 


Sure and Steadfast the Foundations 


of Pilgrim Church than Dr. Virgin, 
and the long years of faithful labor he 
has given to the work are ample vin- 
dication of the wisdom of the church 
in calling him. His high character, 
great pulpit and executive ability, 
and pastoral qualities have made him 
so widely known that he has received 
calls from various churches, notably 
Park Street Church, Boston, and the 
First Congregational Church, San 
Francisco. He is in reality a pure Pil- 
grim himself, having been born in 


North Carver, Mass., nearly fifty-one 
years ago; his paternal ancestors, 
however, came from old Piymouth. 
Beside, from the time he was three 
years of age he lived in Boston, at- 
tended the Phillips School, the Boston 
Latin School, Harvard College, thence 
going to Andover Theological Semi 
nary. Between college and seminary 
studies he was principal of the High 
School at Leominster, Mass., and reaily 





commenced his ministerial life while a 


only a part of many branches of work 
done by this church, and in some of 
them there are, so to speak, twigs from 
the branches. Asa result of the work 
which has beer done among the Chinese, 
twelve have united with the church 
since its organization. 

As a preacher Dr. Virgin is very 
evangelical and very earnest. He bas 
somewhat of what our Congregational 
friends call Methodist fervor. He is 
not so carried away by his zeal that 
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Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, D D. 





student at Andover. On Oct. 27, 1868, 
he was ordained pastor of Broadway 
Congregational Church, Somerville, 
having been approbated to preach the 
Gospel by the North Suffolk Associa- 
tion. From Broadway he went to the 
pulpit of Pilgrim Church. A most 
agreeable man personally, he is modest 
and sociable, with a pleasing demeanor. 
He is of medium size, stoutly and 
ruggedly built, with flowing English 
side-whiskers and moustache. His 
complexion is light, indicating vigor- 
ous intellectuality. He belongs to 
numerous organizations, among them 
the Congregational Club, Union League 
Club, Harlem Club, New England 
Society, and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. Since Dr. Howard Crosby's 
death he has been treasurer of the 
Evangelical Society of Italy, and is 
also a trustee of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Thus his icfluence is felt 
at points outside the circle of the 
church. He received the degree of D. D. 
from the University of New York in 
1886, and of LL. D. from Iowa College 
in 1890. In his church work he had 
an efficient helper in Rev. Alexander 
Lewis, who was called to the New 
England Church, Brooklyn, and has 
there successfully carried out the 
Pilgrim Church methods. Dr. Virgin 
bas also a helper from the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The church is built of brick and is 
sufficiently commodious for all practi- 
cal purposes, though a new church has 
been in contemplation. The audience- 
room is constructed on the principle of 





both himself and his thought are lost 
to the hearer, but he makes an impres- 
sion that his message is a part of him- 
self. Thushe wins. He is not cold. 
He is not performing simply a profes- 
sional duty. He is speaking to men 
just this side a thin, mysterious vail 
which is liable to be rent asunder at 
any moment to Jet them into the un- 
seen. He looks at things calmly and 
on all sides. When the trial of Dr. 
Briggs was in progress, he uttered 
these significant words to show that 
such trials are not unmitigated 
evils: — 


‘‘When, then, the opinions of a great 
Christian teacher are called in question and 


large congregations who are not only 
entertained by his style of presenting 
the truth, but edified by the truth 
iteelf. 








A TRIPARTITE VOLUME. 


REV. JOHN D PICKLES. 


doe above caption sufficiently de- 
scribes three somewhat remark- 
able volumes lying on my study table. 
Its appropriateness is seen in the fact 
that they all spring out of one common 
stem, but, strange to say, are divergent 
and sometimes antagonistic in nature. 
Their several titles are: ** Union of 
Episcopal Methodisms,” by Bishop 
Foster; ‘‘ Organic Union of American 
Methodism,” by Bishop Merrill; and 
** Methodist Union,” by Dr. W. P. Har- 
rison. It is my purpose to compare 
aud, necessarily, to contrast these 
cloeely-related volumes and note in 
conclusion legitimate inferences which 
affect the theme discussed. 

The thoughtful reader is at once 
struck by the variation in spirit of the 
several authors. ‘Twat of the Bishops 
is irenical, charitable, tender, seeking 
to avoid every pors bility of chafing 
old sores or refurbishing old weapons, 
while that of the Dvctor is poiemic, 
even rasping, and throws into the near- 
ly healed wounds the vitriol of caustic 
speech. The introductory of the epis- 
copal volumes is broad and sympathet- 
ic and has within its purview the weal 
of the nation and the world, as well as 
that of the churches implicated. The 
author of ‘‘ Methodist Union ” plunges 
at once in medias res and opens his 
battle by a furious discharge of fire- 
arms against the New England charac- 
ter and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Bishop Foster 
approaches his subject through the 
broad avenue of the legitimacy of 
sects as parts of the one all-‘nclu- 
sive church of God and as made 
necessary by the defence of opinions 
conscientiously held by their advo- 
cates. Historical illustrations of their 
validity are cited, and then he proceeds 
to show the equal if not greater de- 
mand for reunion when such reunion 
promises greater glory to God and 
larger benefit to man. These princi- 
ples apply to different denominations 
in any given place as well as to the 
severed fragments of one sect. The 





brethren sit in jacgment upon them, the dis- 
closure of learning as the examination pro- 
ceeds startles the common mind and is a sur- 
prise to the ordinary student, as it brings into 
view the wonderful reach of investigation, 
the patient toil of the honest spiritual teacher, 
and the necessity of carefal, serious work 
before conclusions are reached and declared. 
There is a tendency to decry the duties of a 
Christian pastor and to minify the toils into 
which he enters; but when the vast propor- 
tion of the fi-ld to be traversed looms into 
sight; when the intellectual workshops of the 
world bring out their loads of investigation, 
finished and in progress; when friends and 
enemies of revealed trath scour the werid 
for one hidden fact, one stray manuscript, 
one neglected fragment of original teaching, 
and, fiading, present it for studious consider 
ation; when ingenious thought devises new 
theories and acute reasoning crowds old the- 
ories to the wall; when every power of man 
is employed with all that the ages can fur- 
nish, and this appears at a trial, the vast 
scope of Christian teaching thus made known 


|isms, issuing in two suggestions: 1. 


application of these piinciples is then 


made to the organic union of the white 


Methodisms and the colored Method- 


| An organic union of ali colored Meth- 
| odisms and a federative union between 
| them and the united white Methodisms ; 
2. An all-inclusive union with provis- 
| ional separation — colered Conferences 
| and white Cunfereaces, colored pastors 
| for colored churches and white pastors 
|for white churches, colored Bishops 
for colored Conferences and white 
Bishops for white Conferences. This 
latter the Bishop himself prefers. 
| With reference to the union between 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,South, 
the Bishop approaches the subject 
firmly yet tenderly, most earnestly dis- 
| claiming all purpose to open up old 
| wounds or stir up old embers, and 
‘pleading to let by-gones be by-gones. 
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an amphitheatre, seating about 800, 
and the other rooms of the church 
are most conveniently arranged. To 
emphasize the beauty and appropriate- 
ness of the name of the church, a 
fragment of Plymouth Rock is set into 
the front of the pulpit. On the walis 
of the parlor hangs a glass case con- 
taining a model of the ‘* Mayflower ” 
carved from an oak timber from 
Scrooby Manor House, and also a brick 
from John Robinson's house at Leyden. 

The number of societies in connec- 
tion with the church has made Pil- 
grim 


A Family Church 


with institutional methods, for many 
years. There is the Chinese school, 
with 40 members; the Spanish school, 
with 80; the Industrial school, begun 
sixteen years ago and with a large at- 
tendance; a Kindergarten; a Pilgrim 
Helping Hand in behalf of old ladies; 
a district telegraph boys’ work; 2d 
Ave. Mission; several circles of King’s 
Sons and Daughters; a Christian En- 
deavor Society, with an average at- 
tendance of two hundred, and a Janior 
branch of 80 members. These are 





is an ineideotai and un» inconsiderable benefit 
that results therefrom. . . . With una- 
bated confidence in the majasty of the old 
truths from the old Bible, I yet regard the 
public examination of the new views, the 
Higher Criticism, as consistent with all the 
claime of liberty of thought which this age 
demands and permits, with all the rights of 
Christian brotherhood and in obedience to the 
forceful injunction of the Apostle that we 
prove all things and hold fast that which is 
good.”’ 


Aud in speaking recently before the 
Congregational Club in this city, his 
tranecendent faith and large wisdom 
were illustrated when he sagaciously 
urged that instead of looking back- 
ward or forward, we look inward into 
the heart of the theological storms 
that are all about us, where haply we 
may find peace, for peace is surely 
there. This look inward may reveal 
the possibility of a higher, nobler, and 
more vital unity than we had perhaps 
suspected. Concentrated and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to God is underneath the 
external forms. 

At both preaching services on the 
Sabbath and at the week-day prayer- 
meeting in his church, Dr. Virgin has 





He discusses three possible solutions 
of the question: 1. Reunion as we 
are; 2. Change of present relations, 
but not organic union; 3. Organic 
unity. 

For obvious reasons the second is 
improbable, and either the first or third 
must prevail. The reasons for remain- 
ing as weare, are carefully considered 
and deemed insufficient, while for the 
reunion of the churches appear the 
unanswerable arguments of (a) no ade- 
quate cause for continued separation ; 
(b) unseemly and unnatural that they 
should thus continue; (c) great and 
grave evils of separation; (d) positive 
blessings accruing from reunion — to 
the churches reunited, to the common 
cause of religion, and to the public 
welfare at large; and, finally, (¢) re- 
union would secure the blessings of 
God. 

With some practical suggestions as 
to how to bring reunion about, Bishop 
Foster brings to a close his earnest, 
brotherly and patriotic discussion of 
this vexing problem, approving tenta- 
tively the suggestion of Dr. Harrison 
of one Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America, with four General Conference 








| jurisdictions — 1. The Methodist Epis- 


copal Church, North; 2. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South; 3. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, West; 4. 
The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church — all these held together by 
the nexus of a Methodist Church Coun- 
cil, meeting once in four years. 
Bishop Merrill. 

Turning to Bishop Merrill's volume, 
we see at once agreement on the ab- 
stiact question of separation with 
Bishop Foster, and also that a categor- 
ical ‘* yes” or ‘“*no” cannot at once 
be given as to the timeliness or possi- 
bilities of reunion. But on the very 
threshold of the discussion a marked 
difference appears in that while Bishop 
Foster purposely refuses to consider 
p+8t events in order that he may avoid 
belligereot passions, Bishop Merrill 
insists upon * a pretty thorough sifting 
of the oid issues” as fundamental to 
historic truth and a right adjustment 
of divergent opinions. He claims that 
such an examination can be had with- 
out inflaming prejudices or raising bar- 
riers, that the people are a)l ready for 
such frank and peaceable discussion, 
and that the preachers were responsi- 
bie for the rupture and are responsible 
for its continuance. ‘* No effort,” he 
8a. 8, ‘*thould be made to ignore real 
difficulties. What is desired is nota 
patched-up truce, or a forced silence 
with reference to old enmities rankiing 
in the heart, but a genuine restoration 
of confidence and affection, the out- 
come of a thorough understanding.” 

The Bishop nex: discusses the initia- 
tory steps properly taken by the M. 
E. Church to open the question, in the 
visit of Bishop Janes and Dr. (after- 
ward Bishop) Harris to the Southern 
General Conference of 1870, and of the 
Cape May Commission, and various 
friendly overtures succeeding these. In 
following chapters the Bishop contra- 
venes the Svuthern contention that 
slavery was uot the cause of the sepa- 
ration, traverses the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1844 in adopting the 
‘Plan of Separation,” holding that it 
was ‘** unconstitutional, tentative, con- 
ditional and never legalized,” discusses 
mutual intrusion into each other's ter- 
ritory, gives » chapter to the various 
difficulties inherent in reunion, but 
shows that when ‘‘ once the spirit of 
union possesses the two bodies, all 
these differences of regulation can be 
harmonized without trouble or sacri- 
fice.” 

With the more egerious question of 
“color”? the Bishop deals candidly 
but plainly, sees no insuperable obsta- 
cle to the ultimate recognition of man- 
hood rights irrespective of caste or 
color, ciaims that the trend of the 
times is for union, and pictures the 
new century opening with ‘all the 
hosts of American Methodism in solid 
column for the conflict with the king- 
dom of darkness.” 

As we open the volume of 


Dr. Harrison, 

we are in a new and different atmoe- 
phere — proviccial, malarious and 
irritating. Wecannot resist the con- 
viction that the author is a retained 
attorney and is making a special plea 
in justification of all claims of his 
client and in depreciation and at- 
tempted falsification of the positions 
heid by ‘** the party of the other part.’’ 
He travels out of the fair boundaries 
of the discussion as religiously and 
ecclesiastically affected, and introduces 
the firebrands of political hostility, 
even cumbering his pages with copies 
of slave sales in Boscon as evidence of 
the heartless insincerity of New En- 
giand. Indeed, the whole volume is 
devoted to the vindication of the 
Southern view of the separation, and 
issues not in unity, butin quadriunity 
at best, with the vital elements of caste 
and color untouched. Its spirit is 
reactionary and its vision is back ward. 
Sime new pen must voice the better 
sentiment of the New South ere prog- 
ress is made io the desired direction. 

The lessons gathered from all the 
volumes are, that haste must be slowly 
made; that the best minds of the 
churches must give patient and appre- 
ciative thought to the matter; that 
historic and spiritual truth must not 
be lost sight of; that if similar inter- 
pretations of facts and events are im- 
possible, some authority should be 
established which shall put in perma- 
nent form both interpretations, which 
shall stand as embodiments of human 
imposeibilities, but which shail be 
merged into a higher unity of present- 
day harmonious relations and renewed 
effectiveness for the glory of God and 
for the good of man. 

Worcester, Mass. 





HOW TO REACH THE MASSES — 
SOLVING THE PROBLEM. 


REV. CHARLES W. CUsHING, D. D, 


O the Christian no problem is of 
greater interest than this. No fact 
has given to true Christians greater pain 
than the too obvious one that in all 
our large cities the great mass of the 
common people is gradually but surely 
drifting away from the places where 
the Gospel is preached. Discussions 
and resolutions and earnest prayers, 
even, have not availed to stop the 
march of the crowd, or, except in rare 
cases and that for short intervals, to 
deflect them from their course. 

In this sad failure all denominations 
seem to have shared about equally. 
Occasionally a church like Mr. Beech- 
er’s, when he was here, or Dr. 
Talmage’s, has had a crowd from year 
to year. But few of the crowd have 
been of the class referred to. Churches 
like the Episcopal in New York have 
done much in the way of establishing 
missions where many of the common 
people have been reached, and greit 
good is being done in this way. But 
these have hardly answered the ques- 
tion whether it is possible to get a 
crowd of the common people into a 
‘ public service’ where the Gospel is 





plainly preached, and have interest 
enough to hold them quiet, through a 
eervice of an hour and a half; and, 
what is more important, to awaken in- 
terest such as will lead numbers of 
these, from week to week, deliberately 
but earnestly to enter upon a Christian 
life. 
Tais is the problem which the 


Metropolitan Meetings of New York, 


under the leadership of Rev. C. H. 
Yatman, backed by such noble men as 
Messrs. Cornell, Slayback, Colgate, 
etc., have been trying for the last six 
months to solve. I have studied this 
movement with care and interest. Sun- 
days the services are held in the Union 
Square Theatre, in the great central 
heart of the city. My first visit to the 
meetings was on a Sunday evening. 
The service was announced for 7.30 
Pp. M. I was ten minutes late, and 
found that every place was crowded 
full, except at the very top of the build- 
ing. Sol climbed up, and was just in 
time to find a seat there. On the stage 
below stood the leader, a plain local 
preacher, leading the music, which 
was led in turn by a good orchestra 
and a chorus of about one hundred 
voices, while all the congregation sang. 
After the opening services of singing, 
Scripture reading and prayer were 
over, the preacher made his announce- 
ments for the week, called upon the 
orchestra for a voluntary while the 
usual collection was being taken, and 
then announced his theme: ‘The 
Eider Son, in the Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son.’”’ Before reaching this point 
the preacher had shown bimeelf a 
leader. Everything about the service 
was impressive. There was no clap- 
trap about it, nothing that could be 
objected to as sensational. The sermon 
was a plain, simple statement of the 
offensive spirit of the elder son, and an 
attempt to show how common it is in 
people in many of the scenes of every- 
day life. He made a strong point by 
showing how it had too often manifested 
itself in the churches in methods which 
had a tendency to make the poor feel 
unwelcome. This was enforced by a 
graphic narration of an incident in his 
own life. ‘* I was converted,” he said, 
‘‘and received into the church, on ex- 
amination, when but fourteen years 
old. My mother was poor, and I felt 
it, and longed for some recognition 
which would make me feel that I was 
really welcome in the church in spite 
of poverty. But when the service was 
over I went out of the church without 
any such token. Then 1 consoled my- 
self with the thought that the pulic 
congregation was not the place for so- 
cial recognition, and determined to go 
to the social meeting on Thursday 
evening in search of that for which my 
soul was yearning. Three long prayers 
from deacons, with remarks from 
the pastor, and the social meeting 
closed, and I went home without recog- 
nition and with a heart full to bursting. 
Sunday came and brought with it hope, 
as the pastor announced a real social, 
at Deacon *s,on Wednesday even- 
ing. When the evening came, fixed 
up to the limit of my ability, cheered 
with the assurance of relief for my 
pining epirit, I burried to the place ap- 
pointed. When the door was opened, 
instead of being welcomed as I had 
expected, a servant said: ‘ Gentlemen, 
first door to the right, upstairs.’ Go- 
ing up,I found myself in the room 
with a number of the members of the 
church, none of whom spoke to me. 
Preliminaries over, they walked down 
stairs and I followed. A deacon, at 
the parlor door, asked my name twice, 
and then announced: ‘Mr. Yatman, 
ladies and gentlemen.’ I stepped into 
the room, but for the first time in my 
life I had no use for my hands or feet. 
I managed, however, to stand up for 
about a half-hour, during which time 
the pastor, in a formal way, shook 
hands with me. By that time I was 
spiritually dead — my soul was frozen 
through. I found ase for my feet, and 
left the house to seek my humble 
home. But for nine years I did not 
enter a house of God.’’ This is the) 
substance of his story. Oh, I said, | 
what a picture for Christians to study! | 
The speaker added: ‘After nine years 
of wandering in a strange land, I came 
in contact with Christians who had the 
spirit of Christ, and was led back to 
Him.” 

The Theatre is crowded to overflow- 
ing On Sundays, and large numbers 
gather in the hall at noonday and dur- 
ing the week-evenings. More than one 
tuhvusand have been earnest seekers 
after Christ and a better life. Quite 
a number have joined the different 
churches in the city, while more than 
two hundred of the converts are band- 
ed togeiher for aggressive work in this 
important centre. 

So far as this centre of New York is 
concerned, it looks as though the ques- 
tion, ** How to reach the masses,” was 
beginning to be solved by the work 
of these metropolitan meetings. Ev- 
erybody is welcome, and made to 
believe it; and hundreds who have 
scarcely heard an echo of the Gospel 
for many years seem to be enraptured 
by the services. There will be no va- 
cation in this place of worship during 
the summer months. 


New York City. 
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tire Sanctification. By R. E. 8, 
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For further info mation, apply to 
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Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
“"¢ HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It i 


for all 
The Best Food %i\:. 
tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, In- 
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In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
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very good or it may be deleterious in the high 
est degree. They have been known to corrupt 
the morals of the sons and daughters of their 
employers, and because they were profitable 


workmen their vile character was overlooked. 
— Eachange. 


not be, the second cannot be, the third, there- 
fore, shall be. The churches will awake.”’ 


Tue TeL AMARNA TABLETS. Translated by 
Major C. R. Conder, D. C. L., LL. D. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


farm and Garden, 


says 80, and does not believe in Spiritualism | of Nature in the West Indies,”” by W. K. 
and says so. We recommend these breezy, | Brooks, are the two fine out-of door papers of 
inspiriting, and strong paragraphs to all our|/the number. ‘The Prevention of Pauper 
clergymen. Their style is popular, but there | igm,”" by Oscar Craig, is a practical paper 
is 8 good deal of sense packed in the para-| which advocates the s¢questration of the 
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onary t The ancient history of the Jews is one cf|8t#Pas. Mr. Peters is pastor of Blooming-| habi:ual pauper until he reforms or dies. 
swam be churned every day. Three times 8 the most important matters that are occupy- | 4#le Reformed Church, New York city. Much else beside this splendid number con- 
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historical sta‘ements of tbe Book of Joshua, 


has a valuable paper on ‘‘The State of 
and prove the antiquity of civilization in 


Years’ by Rev. W. 1. Haven, Chairman of the Department of Mercy and Help; a facsimile 
that there is, and is to be, a new era, demand- of similar character. Che daughter, Denasia, J 4 " 


avs. 


4 ve 
feels so refreshing tbat many peo- 

vould know better if they stopped 

r the matter, think they are couling 

aa us by opening doors and windows 
“ mercury stands at 100 degrees in 
itside, but at the same time they 

w better than to turn a stream of 


ing new methods, a new adaptation to new 
conditions and environments. 


now as never before. 
as one of the seers demanded. 


‘“* The old 
order changetb, yielding place to new,” and 
God is fulfilling Himself in new ways. Dis- 
cernment of the signs of the times is a pre- 
rogative of seers, and seers are demanded 
We regard Dr. Strorg 
His former 


Syria and in Palestine.” The volume is a 
valuable addition to the arch logical re- 
searches which have been and are being 


made, to throw light upon Biblical history 
and chronology. 


QUATERNIO, By Thomas Hill Rich Boston: 
Morning Star Publishing House. 


is bewitched by the attentions of a gentleman 
above her station, elopes with him, goes to 
London, and becomes # public singer; thence 
they emigrate to America; a child is born, 
aDd prematurely dies; the husband then dies, 
and Denas at last goes bick to St. Penfer 
to marry an old fisher lover, Tris Penrose. 
Thus i» uafo ded a strong story. 


Georgia;’’ J. Stephen Jeans, on ** Southern 
Prcgress and Prospects; ’’ Edward Atkinson, 
on ‘* The Need of Beans in the South;’* and 
James RK. Randall, on ‘‘ Ji fferson Davis and 
H s Cause.’’ —— Haus und Herd for Jaly has 
two illustrated papers, beside much other 
good readirg matter for its constituency — 
“The German Exhibits at the Word's 


12nm:c. Cloth. 
To Preachers and Epworth 





Tliustrated. 


of the first page of the first issue of the Epi rth Herald is inserted; and the narrative of 
the Gereral Conference debates and tbe four mee'ings of the Board of Control are vivid and 
entertaining throughout.””»— Epwin A. ScueLt General Secretary. 


75 cents. 


Leaguers, Postpaid, 60 cents, 





BISHOP VINCENT'S NEW FRIES of books on the Bible, written in the author's 
weil known clear and charming style, and 


This volume contains an interpretation of 
‘four regal Psalms’’—the 21, 110:h, 45th, 
and 72d. Prof Rich's translation is in verse 
and is, forthe most part, smooth. To eacv 
Psalm is pretixed an introduction explaining 
its meaning and purport. But Prof. Rich 
reads into these Psalms much Messianic 
prophecy that is not there. He admits that 
Solomon wrote the 721 Psalm, and that he 
unlike David, was not a prophet; and yet be 


Fair,” and ‘‘Tone New German Imperial 
Building at the Columbian Exposition,’’ the 
first by Charlies W. L ehbart, and the second 
by the editor. ‘-Ten Years in the Captivity 
of the Mahdi,’ is an interes ing paper. 
(Cranston & Curts: Cincinnati, Onio.) 


oto a pail of drinking water to 

same applies to cellars. To keep 

: th they should be kept closed when 
de is warmer than it is inside, 

preez3 coming in at the window 

t air outside is a delusion. The 

> ra ce of air hastens evaporation and 
rface of the body while it warms 

' ' the room. For liviog rooms the 


volume was extensively read and quoted by 
Congressmen as well as by church members. 
Io some instances, missiunary meetings and 
literary circles mace chapters of it the sub 
jects of profitable hours of study and of 
prayer. The author presents a table showing 
by how many people the seven leading lan 
guages of civilization were spoken at the be- 
ginning of this century (1801) and in 1890. 
It appears that Eoglish has risen from the 


adding additional interest to the reading of the Scriptures. 


THE STORY OF A LETTER. 
By Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 

** This tractate belongs to the ‘ Book of Books’ series. The ‘ Letter’ to which Bishop 
Vincent refers is Paul s Eptst'e to the Epbesians, and his ‘ Story’ relates to the place, tem- 
ple idolatry, avd early Christianity of Ephesus. The epistie is conveniently analyzed, ite 
doctrinal traths and teachings emphas'z3d, and the whole reprinted as in the ‘ Kevised Ver- 


THe Last Tenant. By B. L Fa j20n. New 
York: Casseii Pubsisoing Co. rrice, $1. 
Tois is a story of a hbaunted house, so in- 

tevsely fascinating to some people. The 

transition from a con‘ented, happy busband 
with a competency and a faithful, loving wife 
to the terrors: f tne baunted house on Lamb's 

Terrace, in the openivg chapters, is a piece 

of work whico shows bow good an artist Mr. 











Obituaries. 


of the day is worth more than Fasj-on is. The plot is suffi_iently compli- G Core Me Davi sion.” The anthor’s wrk is admirably done, and its perusal will prove a charm to the 
zrees which would be gained in the | Sfth place to the first. In 1801 German was eg tone Svlomcn compares the coming (f | cated to make the story very attractive and wake oe ae ‘Dedley toese. & —— s bolar andan untold blessing to those ‘ called to be saints.”"’ — Ocean Grive Record. 
seping the beat out, but cellars | 8P0%en by 10,000,000 more people than En- © Messiah to refreshing rain. Aside from | possessed of holding power, while the denoue- . +» Sept. 20, 


1862, «nd died at Woonsocket, R. 1., April 
12, 1893, agea 30 yesrs and 6 months. 
She was the daughter of Marcus and 


gaoois of hompon, ‘Gung, ana Dads, | CHAS, R. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


‘NeW Hampshire Conference 


Worcester. After teaching fer a season in 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft.Edward, N.Y. 
Fo 36th yesr Sept. 26. Seminary 


glish; now Eaglish is spoken by 36,000,000 this defect, we like the general interpretation. — 
more than German. Then French was 
spoken by 11,000,000 more than English; 
now English is spoken by 60,000 000 more 
than Fiench. Ia 1801 these seven lan- 
guages were spoken by 161,800,000 people; in 
1890 by 401,700,000. The proportion of the 
whole speaking German and Kussian re- 
mains unchanged, buat each of the other 
tongues except the English is spoken by a 


kept cool and must be aired. 
tbe windows should be kept closed 
time unless there is an unusually 
Open at night and let the air 
tdo not open on very warm nights. 


ment is, it seems to us, just what it ought to 
6 for such a tale. 





W. E Gtapstons. By Walter Jerrold. 

New York: Fieming H Revell Co. 

As a pubic man Mr, Gladstone has been 
prominently before the public eye of the 
worid for the last quarter of a century ; much 
has been written concerning him, and much 
will yet besaid. This biographical sketch is 
brief, but covers the most important facts of 
his remarkable life, and, if alittle prejudiced 


A Literary Covrtsuir. By Anna Faller. 

G P Putoam’'s Suus: New York. 

This is by fara much more clever story 
than the “Pratt Portraits’’ by the same 
writer. But the signs of ‘‘ almost masculine 
power” betrayed bere and tnere, lead us to 
believe that Anna Fuller is a gentieman’s 





EDUCATIONAL. 


she was, in November, 1883, married to Mr. 
E. C. Gammage, of Wvonsocket, R. I., and 
for nine and a balf years graced a bappy 
bome with her sweet and holy presenca. 

In 1881 she gave her teart to Christ and 


fvccts of the Sun on Orchards. 


n mind an orcbard where the trees, 
feet apart, interlocked their 








Westminster, Mass., and Thompson, Conn., 
r Young Women. courses 
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ranches within twenty years, the trees con-| smaller percentage of the whole now than | in his favor, gives nevertheless an interesting pent = set, the come onsemie si Conn. After her marriage, believing that in eR Ne EE S | 

ynuously growing bigher, to get to the light, | it was in 1801; while English-speaking peo | account of ‘England's Great Commoner.” a2 vibe way he united work most good might be done for ee ee | and Female College. 
and bearing their fruit only at the top in | ples have risen from less than thirteen per | Jt is, perhaps, better adapted for reading oy |? ® more ingenivus plot than ®) the Master, she joined by leer the Wo n- East Creenwich Academy. | a 


stead of all over the tree as they should, thus 
ttle fruitand much trouble in har- 

Another orchard set the same 
way at the same time passed to the possession 
fad {frent owner, who removed every al 
ternate tree in the rows each way after they 


similar story by Arlo Bates, and character- 
ize0 by @ humor that is captivating. Afier 
we had begun to read it, we were sorry the 
end was so near the beginning. 


cent. of the whole to more than twenty- 
seven — from less than thirteen per ceat. of 
161,800,000 to more than twenty-seven per 
cent. of 401,700,000 — and are now more 
than five times as numerous as they were at 
the beginning of the century. Rev. E. G. 


socket M. E. Courch, of which her husband 
was already a member; and in Woonsocket, 
and afterwards in Franklin, Mass, for the 
too few remaining years of her life, was a 
most wortby and exempiary member of that 
church. 

Her health failing, in the fall of 1892. for 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. 
Twelve courses. $20 a year. 
for il'ustrated catalogue. F. 
D. D., Principal. 


young people who wish to get a glimpse, 
ratoer than a full view, of the sufjact. I 
gives not only the politica!, but the social 
and domestic side of Mr. Gladstone's char 
acter. The illustrations are many and ex 
cellent. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY "13.209 = sear fo the course 


B-les Lettres. 


Endowed, 
ith- giving Sept. 12. Write 


D. BLAKESLEE, 
vesting 





List, Ye Lanpsmen! By W. Clark Russell. 
New York: Casseli Puoiisning Co. Price, 


were from nine Inches to one foot in diameter, 
eaving only one fourth the original number. 
This orcbard is now healthy, round-headed 
and fruitful, while the trees of the other are 
uncouth, dead-wooded, without foliage ex- 


Porter, of Ashmont, Mass., who made the 
missionary tour of the world a few year 


ago, estimates that out of every thousand per- 
sons whom he met seven spoke French, 
thiriy-three German, and ove hundred and 


g|PsTeR Stuyvesant By Bayard Tucker- 
man. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Published in the splendid series <f the 
‘* Makers of America,’’ this admirable sketcn 


$l 

Mr. Rassell’s sea romances have made for 
him a prominent piace in contemporary liter 
ature. It is always refreshing and invigorat- 


the sake of the possible bem fi: of a change 
of air, she was removed to Woonsocket; but 
her disease — coasumption — was already too 
far advanced to render this expedient avail- 
ing; anc, continuing steadily to fail through 
all the winter, she finaliy, April 12, 1893, 


Founded by 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptiona: opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts,and Modern Lan- 


pr. Eben Toure OF MUSIC. “Directo | 


FOUR years for each of the following curses: 
College Prepara‘ ory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental 
Mus'c, and Vocal Music 

THREE years are required for the Medical 
Preparatory, Legal Preparatory, English Scien- 





| 





, ; ing to sit down and read one of them. One|surrounded by her family and dearcet | sate and inviting matience toe katy home affords a | it~, Industrial Sctence, and Art Courser. 
St. ai t d yield less than | seventy-eight English. Comparisons between gives not only some idea « f Peter Stuy vesant, gets the saltest breath of the sea, and the friends, passed peacefally away. dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, TWO years in Elocaution and the Study of Ex- 
seiiss SN ee cee h d i but cf the directors of the West India Com- : Sister Gammage was a woman of rare Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. | pression. 
ne-fourth as much fruit per acre as the ot er countries and our own in respect to sung tutes Want, Cente van Sean vF gutest toucn of its open, free life. This) worn Personally beautifal, of char ving ONE year for the Comme: cial Department. 
neighboring orchard, the number of whose | size have become familiar. A new com 4 Wilneim Keel Of . 8 > | last tale is, perhaps, not the«qaal of some of | manners, fine culture, and of merveilously BOSTON UNIVERSITY HEALTH, Pure air, pring water. the best of san- 
trees bave been reduced three-fourths. —| parison by Dr. S.rovg is impressive. He | ®2¢ "l0elm Avett. them all Stuyvesant | 415 others, though it 1s by no means devoid of | well-balanced faculties; of earnest, elevated, itary arrangements poco Labits, good board 
per sa fe ayn is the best known, though not by any means t and i I t consecrated purpose; the very soul of sincer- ‘ * . See eg a 
Writer in New York Trsbune. says: aatein arth t edie tn’ interest and incident. t is @ yarn of an er and truth: sertons, theuahefal “por and a Christian home, leave little to be desired as 
_ ‘ ‘ / © wisest or © safest. ndeed, it is because English boy who became a tailor, and by y ’ 4 g # yet of a ationa all nternationa row means for premoting goud he aith, 
> Grape Vines Of our fifty-one States and Territories of the strange and vain character of Stuy- most genial and kindly disposition; a model ® 
A . twenty-seven are each larger than all Eo- Y- | some untoward circamsetances narra ed in the | housekeeper avd home maker, whose sweet| The past year bearers of university degrees from |, WO HUNDRED DOLLARS « year pays for tul- 
Grape vines want looking efier im Jaly, | giand, while vur entire territory would con- | Ve8#nt that shis volame is entertaining. The | 5,4, chapters he is picked up from the sea | smile and gentle voice will be lorg and sadly | eighty-one American and Foreign universities, | 0", board, Jaundry, room rent, and steam heat, 
should be used freely. It should | tain England sixty-nine times. Tea of our | Dutch of New Netherlands were a remark. 


. and the hoe 
? be embered that every weed draws moist 
atof ‘ha soil, while stirring the soil 

the dews and moistures to penetrate 

Whenever it is possib:e, a good mulching 

{ barnyard manure, or any kind of vege- 


7 ta ‘ose that is free from weed seeds, 
A 


missed; a sincere and devoted follower of 
Corist who ever tried in her daily life to ex 
emplify the purity and patience of her Sav 
1our; quiet, undemonstrative, even as sbe 
was modest and gentle, her piety was yet as 
earnest and decided as ber character was 
firm, energetir, positive. Patient, trustful, 
ouring ail ber protracted illness and weak- 
ness pot @ Murmur escapei ber lips. She 
kvew on whom she telieved, and when the 
end came she was ready confidently, j »yfal- 
ly, to go furth to meet her R:deemer. A 
surrowing young husband and toree little 


colleges, and professional schools have pursued 

rofessional and other advanced studies in Bosten 

niversity. Its 1670 matriculants came from 
twenty Foreign, and from thirty-seven 
American States and Terri ories To stu- 
dents of literatu e. philosophy, science, law, med- 
icine, theology, Boston offers many advanta ge 
found tu no other city. Tie University bas 114 
Profe sore and Lecturers For free circulars 
and inform tion respecting the Free Scholarships 
address the Registrar, 12 Somerset St. Bos- 
ton, Mass 


after @ wreck Dy the suip ** Black Watch.’ 
Chen the voyage, its objects, incidents, etc., 
are iold, which make up the staple of the ro- 
mavc:. We vespeak for it a curdiai recep 
tion by the boys. 


FALL TERM begins Aug. 30, 1893. 
&@ Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 


WEED & WEED 


S:ates and Terriories are each larger than 
Engiand, Wales, and Scotland; while five 
are each largertbantne United Kirgdom of 
Great Britaia and Ireianu. ... Mase Mon 
tana tbe Mecca of the world. Gather iato 
it the 125,000 000 of North and South Amer- 
ica, the 380,000 000 of Europe, the 850 000,000 
of Asia, the more than 100,000,000 of Africa, 
and all the awellers in the 'siavus of the sea 
—in short, the nearly 1,500 000,000 of man- 
kind, and when we bave gatneieu within the 
bounds of this one State the entire human 
family, there will be vut fifteen souls to each 


able people, as the chapter on ** Social Aspect 
of New Amsterdam”’ plainly shows. They 
were a cheerful as well as a strong peopie; 
and from these interesting, judicious pages 
one can gather much instruction, much en- 
tertaioment, and much that is of more than 
local interest. 





fue Dictator By Jastin McCarthy, M. P. 
Now York: Harpe: & Bros. 
spread over the whole surface, 
| assist in keeping the soil moist 
and promote the vigor of the vines. 
Do not let the growth become crowded. 


I, is rare that an individual has a genius 
buto fur poliuics and statecraft and for the 
writing of fction. The two will not biend. 





THe EPistLe TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By 
Rovert Rainy, D.D. New York: A.C 
Armstro.g & Son. 
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Nip out the side laterals on the young canes | 


iown tothe lowest leaf upon each. Those 
grape growers who remove superfluous shoots 
and shorten in fruit branches early in the 
season, will see the advantage in the promis 
ng fruit and the thick, solid texture of the 
Instead of leaves hidden from the 
light and eun by the too common overcrowded 
growth, they are elaborating and concentrat 
ing the cruce jaices from the roots, and car- 

ng the precious fluid material; thus 
forming sugar and aromatic flavor in the 
berries, and solid buds and woody fibre for 
next year’s development. — Lewiston Jour- 
na 


eaves. 


Sure for Potato Rot. 
2 New England Farmer of June 24 claims 
1ve unquestionable evidence that a reme- 
bas been found for potato rot. It is 
4 the ** bordeaux mixture.”’ We excerpt 
the following important announcement : — 


‘ must be remembered that this isa 
prevention rather than a cure, and that it is 
tual after the blight bas fairly set in. 
‘Tbe first application should be made early 
b the diseese appears, generally the last 
Ww on July is the best date. Then repeat 
the application every ten or fifteen days ac- 

g to weather. 

e Farmer and Homes bave given the 
re for the bordeaux mixture a great 
many times, but it is so important that it 


8 e kept continually before the public 
that we repeat again: Five pounds of blue 
vit 3 dissolved in a wooden or brass ket 
U n five pounds of fresh lime ie slaked 
ar uted to @ whitewash. These two solu 


t sre then strained into a clean barrel 

with £0 gallons of water and mixed 
\bor-oghly. The mixture can be applied 
W tL» watering pot or pail and brush broom, 

cheaper and better to use a spraying 
f aris green can be added to the mixt 
ur rder to fight bugs at the same time.” 


Notes. 
Secretary of Agriculture Rusk says 


terview: ‘*I shall go back to my 
far western Wisconsin and resume just 
W left off four years ago. I foliow 
fara oe not for sentiment or pastime, but to 


ay; 801 sball start to raising hay 
ss and breeding swine and cattle as 


oes 


acre. 
by 12,000 square miles. 
Pak stine might all be gathered into Califor 


kingdum. And Texas ts larger than Cali 
foruia by 107,000 square miles. 


inc ude the capitais 


tria 
as Texas. 


out of this one territory of Alaska. . 
What a conjunction, big with universal bless 
ings; the greatest race, the greatest civil'za 
tion, the greatest numbers, the greates 


’ 


pire!’ 


more the Englisao, 


{naian, St. Louis the French, and San Fran 
cisco the Spanish. ‘heir population is stil 
more polygiot. 


mia, Canada, New Branswick, Newfoand 
British America (not specified), 


(not specified), France, 
Brunswick, Hamourg, 


Baden, 
Hanover, 


Prussia (not specifieu), Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg, Germany (not specified), Gio 


Greece, Greenland, Holland, Hungary, India, 
Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Malts, M:xico, 
Norway, Pacific islands, Poland, P.rtugal, 
Russie, Savdwich Islands, South America, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tursey, and the 
West Indies. Allof tnese continents, coun- 
tries, and provinces save one are represented 
in Brooklyn, Boston, and Baltimore; all save 
three are represented in St. Louis and New 
Orleans; and all save four in Cincinnati. 
Wuat mosaics of living stones our city popa 
lations are, representing all colors, shades, 
and climes! In New York one would scarcely 


Ana California is larger than Montana 
Italy, Greece, and 


nia and then leave ample room fora fair-sized 


Lay lexas 
on Europe, and it mignot be placed so as to 
of England, France, 
Beigium, Switzerland, Germany, and Aus- 
And Alaska 1s more than twice as larga 
The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, toe empire of Germany 
with its twenty-six states, the republic of 
France with its eigh y-six departments, the 
kingdom of Greece with its thirteen mon- 
archies, and the republic of Switzerland with 
its twenty-two cantons, might ail be carved 


*-e 


wealth, the greatest physicai basis fur em- 


The cosmopolitan character and the rapid 
growth of our cities is presented as follows : — 


‘The names of the vine largest cities in 
the United States represent no less than seven 
langaages — New York, Boston, and Baiti- 
Brooklyn (formerly 
Breuckelen) the Walloon, Philadephia tne 
Greek, Cincinnati the Latin, Chicogo the 


The Tenth Census shows 
that New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
San Franeisco each bas residents from Africa 
(not specified), Asia (not specified), Atlantic 
islands, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bohe- 


land, Nova Scotia, Prince E:ward Island, 
Central 
America, China, Cuba, Denmark, Europe 
Bavaria, 
Hessen, 
Liiveck, Mecklenburg, Nassau, O.denburg, 
Weimar, 


raltar, Engiand, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 


Like all the volumes issued thus far in the 
series known as *‘ The Expositor’s Bible,”’ 
which 18 edited by Rev. W Robertson N. coli, 
-|M A.,LL D., this one on Philippians is schol- 
arly and practical, a useful commentary of a 
philosophical rather than a tecbnical charac- 
ter. To illustrate, we will quote a para- 
graph: — 


“It 19 mot true that the preaching of 
Christ serves no purpose and yields nv fruit, 
in cases where it is not carried on in therght 
or the best spirit. Inueed, God honors the 
pure, loving, lowly hearts which He has Him- 
seif cleansed; they are appropriate agents for 
His work, and often receive a special biessing 
_}|in connection wih it. But Gou is not tied up 
.| to give no success to men acting uncer wrong 
t | Motives; at least, if we ere not tossy He gives 
the success to them, yet in connectiou witn 
them He is well able to take success to 
Himeeif. Through strange channels He can 
send blessings to souls, whatever He gives or 
denies to the unworthy workmen. But per- 
haps the success which attends such preachers 
is not remarkable nor very long continued 
Souls truly gathered in will soon get beyond 
their teacoing. At any rate, it is a poor 
business to be serving Christ upon the devil s 
principles. It cannot be good for us - what- 
ever good may sometimes come to others. Let 
- | us purge ourselves from such filthiness of the 
1 | flesh and of the spirit.’” 


Ezra, NEHEMIAH, AND EstTHER. By Walter 
F. aaeney, M. A. New Yoru: A. C. Arm- 
sirong & Son. 

This volame in the Expositor’s Buble 
Series takes up three of the most interesting 
books of the Old Testament, and, if possible, 
the expositor has made them moreso. He 
takes the traditional view of most matters, 
and is apparently unmoved by the Higher 
Criticism and its principles. Ono the other 
*| band, he wisely adheres to the historical 
character of these books as the sound basis 


upon which scholarship can rest secure. The 
prerent volume is a welcome addition to the 


Tue Hoty Spirit in MIssions 
Goraon, D. D. Fieming H. Revell Co.: 
This series of lectures was delivered on the 

Graves Foundation before the Theological 

Seminary of the Reformed Church; and 


As succes-fal as Disresli was in writing, he 
was, nevertueless, never successful in poiltics. 
Mr. McCartby is more of @ statesman and 
bistoriau tusn @ Doveiist. One finds it hard 
to become deeply interested in this swry, 
though there is enougo of intrigue, social 
ineoltion, aod crime to draw the attentisn of 
tne reader. Toe Dictator bimself is a charac- 
ter whose ambition, at Jast satisfied in the 
South American republic, seems to overleap 
itself because of its Jack of stern and harsp 
fiore. But we must indeed admit that it 
is hard to weave a love story in which the 
duplicity of pulitics and tne hypocrisies of 
hign rociety sali p.ay @ promineot part. La 
eveo partially succeeding in tnis, Mr. Mc. 
Carthy bas accompiished a a ffi-alt feat. 


We have received from Harper & Bros., 
New York, three more volumes of the tne 
new edition of William Black s stories which 
they are issuing. They are: THE BEAUTIFUL 
Wretcu Sunrise, aud WHiITe WiInGs [nis 
edition, Leside veing Dew, is aiso thuroaghly 
revised. The binding is in green and gold, 
and is solid, substantiai, and of very conven 
jent size. ——A WomMaNS EVANGEL By, 
Eva Kenney Gr ffito. (Chicago: Woman's 
Temperance Publisning Association.) A very 
clever little story with a temperance trend, 
and encouraging the practice of charitable 
work among the sick and the poor. -—— 
LEAFLETS FOR Lent Compiled bv Mrs. 
Laura Lilden Greene. (Boston: Lee & Shep 
ard.) ‘* These leaflats, beginning with the 
words spoken the last Lenten season in the 
life of Mr. Tilden, have Deen prepared in 
accordance with hie express desire. The sub 
jects and the arrangement of them are the 
choice and plan of his daughter. One leaf 
should be turned each day. May this work 
of love bring nearer the power of his life 
given to the service of the M«ster who leads 
tbr-ugh all days."”.—— LitrLe ComRADE 
Ming By Martha Barr Ba:ks. (New 
York: D. D. Merrill Co. Price, $1.) A 
delightful little story, in which children wili 
be strongly interested, especially little girls; 
and the moral of it is so necessary to any 
successful life, that this 's aspecial recommen 
dation. —— Our CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS. 


children, together with a wice circle of ad- 
miripg and deeply atiached friends, are left 
to mourn ber untimely loss. 

R. H. Howarp. 


Wilson. — Mrs. A elaide Augusta, w.fe 
of M Caoa:les H Wilson, died in Claremon’, 
N. H, May 27, 1893. 

Sve entered apou her earthly pilgrimage in 
Milford, N. H, Feb. 4, 1846, amid a social 
life which was Coristian; out it was not until 
nineteen years of age that, under the faithful 
ministry of Rev. L. C. Field, at Concord, 
N. H., she consecrated herself to the service 
of Cor'st ana became a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Charch. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the conversion of her busband, and 
theirs was benceforth a Christian home where 
the good and the pure were always welcomed. 
Immediately upon their removal to Clare- 
mont, in 1890, Sister Wilson entered the cir- 
cle of active Christian and philanthropic 
workers, and at the time of her death was 
the earnest president of the Ladies’ Social 
Union of her church. 

Toough for many months Sister Wilson’s 
hea:th oad been in an impaired coadition, 
which would have jastified a surrender of 
work outside ber home, yet her great desire 
to be worth something to the world and to 
the church of God ied her, often amid mach 
sufferiog, to continue this loving service to 
the last few weeks of ber life. Such was her 
courage and hopefuiness of spirit that her de- 
parture was quite unexpected by even her 
most intimate friends. A complicated form 
of disease suddenly seized upon vital organs, 
and toe end came; but the heavenly messen.- 
ger found ber with the garments of salvation 
upon her, and bore ber to the home of the 
redeemed. 

Sne leaves a husband and one son of her own 
household to mourn their loss, but a numer 
ous company without ere in sorrow, who 
hope to meet her again in the morning which 
is eternal. C, U. Dunning. 


Fay. — William B. Fay was born Feb. 10 
1820, ++ Munson. M-ss., and died in Chico- 
pee Falls, Jane 19, 1893. 

Brother Fay was of Paritanic stock, brought 
up on a farm, and trained in a Coris.ian 
bome. At the age of eighteen years he had a 
Pauline conversion while on his way home 
from a Methodist revival at Manson. Urged 
by his parents and young friends, he uvited 
with the Congregational Charch. For sixteen 
years be was a faithful member and earnest 
worker in that church. Moving to Chicopee 
Fails be became one of the founders of the 
Stevens Arms Co. Ino 1854. be took his letter 
from the Congregational Courch in Chicopee 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY. 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 
Special Topics every term. Particular attention 
given to Sacred Oratory. Fall term commences 
third Thurstay In September. F.r information 
address the President, HENRY A. BUTTZ, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 

Wesleyan Academy. Courses. Speciai- 
ists in Classics, Art and Music. Enlarged endow- 
ment insures superior advantages at moderate ex- 
pense. 77th year opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue 
address REV. WM. R. NEWHALL, Princ'pal. 


The Boston, New York. 
Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’SACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from al! sections 
of the country, including more than ninety r 
cent. of the Public Schoo) superintendents of New 
England have applied to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free te any address. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Managers. 
4 Ashburton Place. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Oregon 
120% South Spring S8t., Los Angeles, Cal 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con 
sideration of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundant food in good variety and weil 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling- 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
round, and lessons daily) ; no regular or foreknown 


Bo'h Sexes. Nine 








Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law. 


Masters In Chancery for Middlesex County. 


118 Devonshire Street, Room 87. 
BOSTON. 


GEORGE M. WEED. ALONZO R. WEED 


CHURCH| = Eetabiisnea 1827. 
ORCANS Correspondence Invited 


HOOK& HASTINGS, Boston, Mass, 
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FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
x (rumen: SoHOoL & OTHER J P 
MENEELY & CO. [sevurve’ 
WEST-TROY. N. ¥.1sé1/-ME7AL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Q@iktinnat BELL FOUNDRy 


Ti, OHIO. 
INCINNAT! © ” 


Sous re BIMYER 


ao 
FOR SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM &<¢ 
Cataloque ORCS E thimontare: Prices and terms Shee 








BYSKENE RRb FOUNDRY 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A.) and E. India Tis. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
t Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 


Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free. 





cHUR ESTABLISHMEN! MANUF a, 


GHURGH BELLS <2. 


PUBEJT BELL METAL, COPPER 4n”h 
Send tor Price an? Datetog o 
MeSAHANE HELL FOUNDRY 4st Tivane 


Zion’s Herald. 


WESLEYAN BUILDING, BOSTON, 





look in vain for ® representative of any probably no clergyman of any denomination and uniced with the Methodist Episcopal, the | °™*™stions, etc. SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


YS 


tis 








!. Cook of Michigan recommends let 


pe ple. Employed in one factory there are 


is better able to talk upon the subject as indi 


By Avnie Bronson Kiog. (D. D. Merrill 


courcn of bis cnoce. For thirty years he has 


New York. P 50 ) I been ap exemplary member of this church meee bcm can none 1 eur Venn, Fusingp Cent $e 00. 
t i Haran, the home of Abra | cated by the title of thiv volume than the abie| Co: New York. Price, 00 cents.) In these nla - S 6 church. n's proximity es tatesand helps to) Ministers and thelr Widows $1 50. 
ey, Bah, Ot Se Se Se bees where Tera died. There may be heard | ang prendion pastor of the Clarendon St. Bap | eight sketches Miss King eaforces some pun-| ,, He Das dove more for the M. E. Charco in | furnish the best of teachers, including many spe- , 


but says that the old method of jar 
t © trees suffiziently to cause the insects 
t n a sheet held underneath ie after all 
: rest, cheapest and best method to ban- 
reulio and save our plums.”’ 


a babel of ajl tongues 


than 22,000 


It is said that seven- 
teen languages were spoken there before the 
Revo:uti n, when the population was less 
... A majority of immigrants 
believe cituer in a perverted and superstitious 


tist Church of this city. We will quote one 
passage from the chapter entitled ‘* Fruits on 
Missions,” as showing possibly the scope of 
his discussion : — 


gent and profitable lessons for all. There is a 
very powerful pathos, too, in ther brevity 
—— In Memoriam: Netrig Van Name. By 
Rev. George Huxhes and Mrs. Lidie H. 


Chicopee Falls than any otber man, living or 
dead. He has filled every office within the 
gift of the church. He was fifteen years 
Sanday school superintendent, and tbirty- 
two years an abie class-leader. He was @ 
careful student of the Word of God — could 


cialists: with one hundred and twenty pupils, a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: in some 
things equal to college work, in others planned rather 
for home and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from alist of eight or ten 


DATE OF PAYMENTS, — The name of each sub- 
ecriber is printed on the p'per sent every week, 
and the date following the name indicates the year 
and month to which itis patd. If the date does 
potcorrespond with payments made, the subscriber 


i ° . electives. One preparatory year. Special students | should notify the Publisher. 
—_= porn —— = enema “Perhaps the issue between philanthropy Kenney. (Philadelphia: National Holiness | quote nearly all of the Bible His testymonies | gamitted. Discomivancus, — Papers ave ceatinces 
e men set a tree as they would a i. Pha si or to one-quarter as large in the | and the Gospel was never more sharply | Pub. House) Those who koow this ‘‘ rapt-| were God’s o«n words. He oved God, his| gq. Its home-like air and character. 
fe 


st, but such will never make good 
The hole for the tree should 
ve wide and deep, and the bottom filled 


wers, 


church members is generally from one-hal 
to one fifth as large. Nor is this all. 





city as in the country, sad the proportion of 


Those 


drawn tban by these two eminent represent 
¢ | atives of each [Benjamin Franklin and John 
Whitefield}, aud toe a:swer of the great 


urous evangelist,” as Rev E. I D Pepper 
calis her in the Introduction, will doubtiess 








family, the church and humanity; the poor 
always had a friend in Brother Fay. His 
time, his talent, and his substance were con- 








Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for iack of 











until there is a specific order to stop, and until all 
arrearages are paid, as required by law. 


. SCBSCRIBERS wishing to stop a paper, or change 
hurches | evangelist 1s tae most condensed and pointed enjoy reading this very appreciative sketch | secrated to God. He was jast, gentle, and ee ee prep r = nem a direction, should be very particular to give the 
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FOR THE PEW. 


Does not the pulpit get more than 
its share of counsel concerning its 
duties, as contrasted with the pew? 
Quite as much of the final effect of 
the sermon depends upon the listener 
as upon the preacher. The responsi- 
bility of listening well is but little, if 
any, inferior to that of preaching 
well. Of no avail is the best of 
preaching if it meet with a careless 
ear, a preoccupied mind, and a cold, 
indifferent heart. Powerless will 
probably be the minister’s most stren- 
uous eflort to stir souls that are steeped 
in worldliness, formalism, and self- 
righteousness. To hear with profit 
there must be much prayer, heart- 
searching, close thought, and a put- 
ting away of pride. Instead of criti- 
cism there should be personal appli- 
cation of the truth. Instead of dwell- 
ing on the defects of style and manner 
in the preacher, let there be honest 
confession of sin and earnest, prac- 
tical reflection. Treated thus, no 
sermon will be so poor as not to yield 
some grains of good. 





PERSONAL APPROPRIATION. 


It is related of Mr. Joseph Mackey, 
some years ago publisher of the Com- 
mercial Gazette of New York, that, 
having a very large number of work- 
men in his employ, he had them print 
for his own individual use a complete 
copy of the Bible, differing from the 
ordinary one only in this, that wher- 
ever there was a general promise he 
made it particular by inserting his 
own name before it. For example, 
he made it read thus: ‘Joseph 
Mackey, ask and receive that your 
joy may be full;” ‘‘ Joseph Mackey, 
My grace is sufficient for thee;”’ 
‘* Joseph Mackey, greater is he that 
is in you than he that is in the world.” | 
We can well imagine that the Script- 
ures became a very different book to 
him when he read it in this way. And 
he really did not go beyond his priv- 
ilege. All the obedient, believing 
disciples of Christ are fully author- 
ized to appropriate to themselves per- 
sonally the richest, largest words of 
the grand legacy He has left them. 
Their only care should be to comply 
with the conditions which are always 
either expressed or implied, and then, 
flinging themselves boldly on the 
naked word, rest there in perfect 
peace. Every one may and should 
write in or read in his own name be- 
fore the promises, though he cannot 
print it as did Joseph Mackey. 





TWO KINDS OF DOUBT. 


It should never be forgotten that 
there are two kinds of doubt. One is 
from the father of lies, because it leads 
to questioning the truthfulness of God 
and the trustworthiness of His char- 
acter; this, of course, is a great sin. 
But the other, being itself the father 
of invention, must come from the 
Father of lights, and be a great bless- 
ing. Intellectual doubt, in the realms 
of philosophy and science, is most use- 
ful, and has conferred great benefits on 
mankind. Without it there could be 
no progress, no improvement, no ad- 
vancing civilization. Except as men 
challenge the sufficiency of the old 
and inquire if there be not something 
better possible, stagnation abides. But 
spiritual doubt, in the realm of morals 
and religion, more properly called dis- 
trust and unbelief, is most harmful, 
and has greatly injured mankind. 

And another distinction is of great 
importance. He who is as yet only a 
doubter in matters of religion should 
on no account be confounded with the 
confirmed skeptic or the contemptuous 
infidel. There is an honest ‘ can’t be- 
lieve,” which is looking for the light 
and suspending its decision because 
not yet receiving requisite proof. There 
ig also an obstinate, violent ** won’t be- 
lieve,” which prefers the darkness be- 
cause its deeds areevil. To class these 
two together and brand them alike 
with scathing or reviling words, is to 
commit a mistake than which none can 
be greater. Honest doubt will work 


itself out after a while, under wise 
and tender teaching, and will reach a 
eettled state of rest in that which com- 
mends itself to the inquiring mind as 
solid,well-attested truth. These doubt- 
ers are often the noblest spirits known 
to earth and the greatest benefactors 
of the race. To malign or afflict them 
is a crime of deepest dye. 





THE LIFE OF CATHERINE 
BOOTH.”* 


Catherine Booth, the mother of the 
Salvation Army, was a queenly woman 
and a heroic Christian worker. En- 
dowed with an ardent temperament 
and strong will, she found the truest 
delight in action. To do the will of 
God was her meat and drink. No labor 
discouraged or dangers appalled her. 
In her mental make-up courage and 
endurance were controlling elements. 
In her view, genuine religion found 
its highest expression, not in medi‘a- 
tion or spiritual rapture, but in Chris- 
tian activity. The religion of the Sal- 
vation Army is service in the field, the 
actual gage of battle. 

This two-volume ‘ Life,’’ written by 
a member of the family and containing 
many of her letters as well as a full ac- 
count of the origin and progress of the 
Salvation Army, is a most readable and 
stimulating piece of Christian biog- 
raphy. Itisa bugle-call toarms. It 
tells how battles are fought and vic- 
tories won. The narrative abounds in 
thrilling incident and heroic adventure. 
With the story of the most remark- 
able woman of the age, we have also 
that of the latest evolution of Chris- 
tianity. 

The story of the formative period in 
Catherine Booth’s life is deeply inter- 
esting. John and Catherine Mumford, 
her father and mother, were two notable 
people, possessing great vigor of mind 
and strong religious convictions. In this 
family Catherine spent her girlhood, 
attending the Wesleyan church and 
the public schools of old Puritan Bos- 
ton in Lincolnshire. In the cradle she 
learned her letters, and was able to 
read the Bible at three years of age, 
while at twelve she had gone through 
the great Book eight times. In her 
teens she had read church history, 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Wesleyan lit- 
erature. In her school studies she 
had made an accurate analysis of But- 
ler’s Analogy. 

From childhood there was a spiritual 
trend to her mind, an upward move- 
ment, a skyward gaze and penchant, 
resulting at sixteen in conversion and 
an open profession of religion. Her 
experience was at once profound and 
of the Wesleyan type. Beyond the 
sense of justification she traveled on 
into the experience of perfect love as 
taught by John Wesley and the Meth- 
odists. This deep experience of her 
youth continued with her to the last, 
and was at once a source of inspiration 
in her work and of security against the 
errors abroad in the religious world. 

In 1849 the Wesleyan body was agi- 
tated by reform, with which the Mum- 
fords sympathized, and allied them- 
selves with the Reformers; but the 
bitter spirit and controversial temper 
of the latter induced Catherine in 1854 
to unite with the Methodist New Con- 
nexion. There she met William Booth, 
then unknown to fame, though a brill- 
jiant and most successful young 
preacher. The marriage followed in 
1855. Then came five years of most 
successful evangelistic work. The very 
success of the young man created jeal- 
ousy and opposition, which induced 
him in 1861 to leave the New Con- 
nexion and set up independently. 
His Cornish campaign among the 
Wesleyans was brilliant; but orders 
soon came from the Conference to 
close the chapels against him. This 
drove him to London and to the work 
of the Salvation Army. Entering 
London in 1865, the Army was fully 
organized in 1877. 

In the organization of his new insti- 
tute, William Booth received important 
suggestion and aid:from his wife. Like 
her husband, she had studied the prob- 
lem of reaching the masses, and under- 
stood even better than he the impor- 
tant place female agency was to occu- 
py inthe scheme. As early as 180 
she made a special study of the ques- 
tion and came deliberately to the con- 
clusion that woman might as legiti- 
mately occupy the pulpit as man. 
From that hour she began to preach, 
and the success attending her labors 
was such as to confirm the preceding 
judgment. Upon the whole structure 
of the Salvation Army the hand of 
a woman of genius is visible. Female 
agency occupies a more conspicuous 
place than in the earlier Methodism. 
Wesley hesitated to admit women to 
the pulpit, and made those rare women 
who came about him exceptions; 
Catherine Booth admitted all women 
toa common platform with men. 

The account of her work in the Sal- 
vation Army is full of interest. They 
began in East London, lifting the 
standard beside the now notorious 
Whitechapel. The problem of reach- 
ing and attracting the vicious classes 
was practically studied, and the best 
method was found, as they thought, to 
be that adopted by the Army—a 
method essentially military and non- 
democratic. He followed Wesley in 
making the rule autocratic. However 
well to begin with, this autocracy, in 
our democratic age, will in the end 
have to be superseded by a more popu- 
lar form of government. 

But this woman with a genius for 
action and for government, died in the 
very height of her usefulness, on Oct. 
4, 1890. The advancing Army seemed 
then most to need her inspiration and 
practical sense. But God buries His 
workmen when they seem indispensa- 
ble, that He may teach us the great 
lesson that no man or woman, however 
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gifted or eminent, is necessary to the 
success of His cause. He gave; He 
also dares to take away. 

The sunset of this beautiful life was 
serene and bright. Though borne down 
by a fatal disease, her soul was filled 
with the inspiration of immortal hope. 
There was no doubt, no fear; the gate 
which closed out this life opened to a 
greater and better. On mounting the 
chariot she tossed back her blessing: 
‘Fight on, and God will be with you. 
Victory comes at last. I will meet you 
in heaven! ”’ 








A Permanent Building for the Uni- 
versity Settlement. 


In Prof. H. G. Mitchell’s excellent contri- 
bution in the HguRatp of June 7, entitled, 
‘¢ The Schooi of Theology and Missions,’’ he 
says, in closing: — 


‘* A final word as to the immediate needs 
of the Settlement. First of all, it needsa 
permanent house in a fitting locality. The 
plant should include at least a hall for meet- 
ings, @ reading and an amusement room, 
rooms for clus, conveniences for bathing, 
feeding and lodging a limited number of des- 
titute persons, and an employment office. 
Some of these requirements may seem earth- 
ly, but those who know anything about the 
matter, know that if the lowest of men are to 
be saved, we must go where they are; and 
that means that we must supply their imme- 
diate wants in order to find an entrance for 
the Gospel.”’ 


We have since received from Professor 
Mitchell the following interesting and sug- 
gestive letter: — 


Dear Dr. PARKHURST: I received this 
morning (Jane 23) a letter postmarked Taun- 
ton. On opening the envelope 1 found that 
it contained a sheet of paper completely cov- 
ered with postage stamps. These I finally 
succeeded in removing, when I found under- 
neath the following note : — 


DEAR Str: I have been reading your interesting 
letter on “ The Scnool of Theology and Missions.” 
My heart is with you, and my prayers go up fur 
our Father's bless) g on the good work. I enclose 
my mite — 50 cents — for the fund for a new build- 
ing. The Lord bless you, and may you send outa 
multitude of shining lights! 

From 
ONE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 

This little gift touched me, because the 
giver evidently read what has been in my 
heart for months: I am daily more and more 
firmly convinced that it is the duty of the 
Methodists of Boston to secure a permanent 
location in the field now occupied by the 
Settlement, and plan a work that will regen- 
erate the entire district. Is not the ‘“‘mite’’ 
from Taunton a divinely-sent hint to us to 
enter upon this work? Iam not author'zed 
to receive subscriptions, but I will take charge 
of any fands that may be contributed for the 
present. Yours sincerely, 

BR. G. MITCHELL. 

Since the above was received, a friend in 
Maine sends us $5 for the ‘‘ League Work at 
18 Charter St.,’’ but commands us not to give 
hername. These facts indicate that the ap- 
peal of Prof. Mitchell lays hold of the generous 
impulses of our readers. We heartily ap- 
prove the desire and purpose to secure a 
permanent building here in Boston for the 
use of the University Settlement. We are 
confident that it would be one of the wisest 
and most successful movements in connection 
with the missionary enterprise through which 
Methodism is now operating in this city. We 
shall be giad to acknowledge any sums 
which may be seut to Prof. Mitchell at 72 
Mt. Vernon St. for such purpose. 








Day Dream of Leo XIII. 


Leo XIII. will go down in history as the 
conciliation Pope. In the Catholic Church 
he has succeeded in harmon:zing the most 
diverse elements. The handicap was early 
in his reign taken from that ecclesiastical 
Tammany, the order of Jesuits. Archbishop 
Corrigan is made willing to join hands with 
McGlynn, and Bishop Wigger to sit down in 
loving fellowship with Father Corrigan. The 
New York Sun is authority forthe statement 
that the ‘‘ Holy Father ’’ has one larger as- 
piration — to secure the unification of Greek 
aod Latin Christendom. That he has on 
hand ‘‘a big job’’ no one need doubt; but, 
at the same time, we are assured by the same 
authority that the work is in a state of for- 
wardness. The civil authorities favor it. 
Italy and France have Greek Christians in 
their colonies, and the unification of the two 
churches would simplify the administrative 
task. Russia, on the other hand, would be 
aided in the government of her Polish prov- 
inces, which are Catholic, by such an arrange- 
ment. The late visits of members of the 
Russian royal family to Italy, we are as 
sured, had this end in view. The Pope is a 
diplomatist even more than a priest, know- 
ing well how to play with public questions 
and to intrigue with parties. The uniting of 
those two old churches would be an achieve- 
ment worthy of the mettle of Talleyrand, 
and would carry the Pope’s name down in 
history as the greatest statesman of the 
Catholic world. The ambition is a worthy 
one, but one not likely to be real'zed. The 
plan must be held as a mere benevolent day- 
dream of a great leader of men. To him 
many things are possible, but not all things, 
even though he be infallible. 

The difficulties in this problem are seen in 
both its history and make-up. The matter 
extends back a good way, and has proved in 
soluble for many generations. At first the 
church was one,east and west. The Latin 
was & mere outgrowth of the Greek Church, 
and for several centuries was controlled by 
it; but from the fifth to the eleventh century 
the relations of the east and west vere 
strained. The unlikeness of the two civili- 
zations came to be more and more felt; the 
ambitions of the sections grew apart. The 
east loved to speculate, the west to rule; the 
Greek Patriarch aspired to be a theologian, 
the Roman Pope an emperor. At length Lso 
1X. ventured to add a couple of words to the 
creed, which touched the quick. The mere 
addition of “‘ Filicque’”’ was the straw which 
broke the camel’s back, and in 1054 occurred 
the great schism, opening a hideous chasm 
which has remained to this day. No pope or 
prince has been able to closeitup. Many 
have tried their hands. Gregory 1X. in 
1227-41 tried itim vain. Innocent 1V. and 
Clement 1V. followed in the tracks of Greg- 
ory 1X. In 1274 the Council of Lyons tried 
it on the political side; and in the Council of 
Florence an arrangement was actually made 
with John Pa'xalogus, the eastern emperor, 
which, however, lapsed with his death. Leo 
XIII. is a bold man to take up this old and 
played-out game. 

The separation of the Greek and Latin 
Churches was inevitable. How could two 
walk together except they were agreed? The 
east is dreamy, speculative, dialectical, abid- 
ing in the ideal realm; the west is positive, 
practical, and deals with the actual. The one 
deals with theories, ideas; the other with 
facts and material forces. The east enacted 
a creed defining the nature of the Trinity; 
the west organized discipline. These origi- 
nal differences between the east and the west 
remain, and will prove the most formidable 
obstacles in the way of the realization of the 
Pope’s dream. In Russia Alexander III. is 
both pope and czar, and he will be slow to 
allow any place for a Roman pope in his em- 
pire. In other words, the supremacy of the 
Pope in western Christendom will prove an 
insuperable barrier to union. Real union is 
more a matter of disposition, temperament 








and habit than of theological formulas and 
articles of union. The bar to the union of 
the east and the west is their unlikeness. 
Leo XIII. is not great enough to reverse his- 
tory and countervail nature itself. 





Effects of Adam’s Sin on the Human 
Race. 

Some of our religious confi éres seem to be 
strongly attached to the use of the theologic- 
al phrase, ‘‘inbred sin.’’ In criticising a late 
editorial on that subject in the HERALD, the 
Baltimore Methedist and the Ohristean Wit- 
ness charge Zion's HERALD with teaching 
the errors of Pelagianism and Unitarianism 
contrary to our seventh article of religion. 
The charge is a grave one, and, if true, 
would deserve severe condemnation; but any 
candid reader must see that it is built ona 
very small basis. The drift of our editorial 
went to show that whatever moral damage 
was suffered from the sin of Adam, that 
damage wes not sin in the sense of guilt. 
No child is guilty for what has come to him 
from the transgression of our first parents. 
We objected to the use of the term, “ inbred 
sin,’ in the case of the child because it is in 
no proper sense sin. Singularly, both these 
journals fail to notice our main purpose and 
drift, and build their charges on two or three 
isolated sentences which should, of course, 
have been interpreted in harmony with the 
design of the editorial, and mot contrary to 
it. 

The error of our critics will be best brought 
out, not by following up the scattered points 
they make, but by presenting the subject 
more in its wholeness and history. For the 
matter of the primal sin has a history, run- 
ning back to the very beginning of the 
church, and some knowledge of this history 
is helpfal to an understanding of the ques- 
tion. 

In the primitive eastern church before the 
fifth century the relation of Adam’s sin to 
the human race, though implicitly held, was 
never profoundly studied and developed. The 
eastern church was more given to the study 
of theology than anthropology; was rather 
disposed to define the nature of the Godhead 
and the relations of the Trinity than the ex- 
act moral and spiritual condition of human. 
ity. And they found the effect of Adam's 
sin merely in man’s physical relations. 
Death was in their view the most striking re 
sult of the fall. The ills that preceded death 
were sometimes dwelt upon. But thus far 
we hear nothing of the imputation of 
Adam's sip. The general corruption of man- 
kind was maintained, but man was deserving 
of death for his own sin. Irer cus was the 
first father in whom the oatlines of the later 
and western anthropology can be discerned. 
He asserts that man, yielding on his own ac- 
count to the voice of the tempter, became the 
child, the disciple, the servant, of the devil. 
Prior to the fifth century, the doctrine of the 
western church accorded with that of the 
east. The treatment was partia!, and, as it 
were, on the surface. 

Pelagius was the first to draw the attention 
of the church to amore complete consider- 
ation of the subject. Speculative and irquis 
itive, he was rather a critic than a system- 
builder; he suggested lines of thought rath- 
er than wrought out in the'r completeness 
bodies of doctrine. from a speculative and 
ethical point of view, ‘“‘he regarded every 
man as a moral agent who was complete in 
himself and separate from others.’’ Sin was 
the free act of the individual, having no more 
connection with the sin of the one man than 
with the many. Death was a natural inci- 
dent, linked with our material existence, and 
was in no way the result of Adam’s sin. 
These views were unsatisfactory on account 
of their individualism and naturalism. The 
grand nexus of the race was broken, and man 
moved out on a natural plane. These were 
the grave defects in the scheme of Pelagias. 
Each man stood for himself and alone; and 
as he was complete in his moral nature and 
freedom, he needed no redemption. It wasa 
naturalistic faith, and as such could never 
satisfy the intelligence and conscience of the 
Christian world, But his teaching has this 
merit, that it set men to thinking. One of 
the profoundest minds of the ancient world 
took up the subject and wrought a system 
which has held large sections of the western 
church to this day. 

Augustine, the great North African church 
father, entered upon the subject more pro- 
foundly when he considered ‘‘ the human 
race in its eoncrete totality.” With a genius 
for religious speculation, he drew attention 
to the inner and more permanent states of 
the soul rather than to the external acts 
of the individual. The experiences of his 
own life led him to profound views as to the 
depth and reality of sin and the mysterious 
connection subsisting between the first sin 
and that of the race. Not satisfied with 
facts, he made use of his logic to carry his 
system to its logical consequences in estab- 
lishing the following proposition: ‘ As all 
men have sinned in Adam, they are justly 
exposed to the vengeance of God because of 
their hereditary sin and the guilt of sin.” 
This proposition has great truths with equally 
great errors. The solidarity of the human 
race was an important point made against 
the error of Pelagian individualism. The 
race is not only composed of many individ 
uals, but it is in some sense one. Men are 
not like so many trees growing in the forest, 
each with a distinct individuality; they are 
rather like the many branches on one tree. 
They come from a common root and partake 
of the same sap of life; the currents flow 
through the whole race. But Augustine 
carried the solidarity of the race to an ex- 
treme; he really absorbed the individual in 
the mass of humanity, and made the unborn 
children of Adam responsible and guilty for 
the father’s acts. In his logical scheme of 
anthropology Augustine made hardly more 
account of the Atonement than did Pelagius. 
It was a rigid system of law, reigning merci- 
lessly over the human world. 

From this grand centre the ideas of At- 
gustine have ruled the Christian world. 
Calvin {ook up the parable and incorporated 
the system of Augustine in the churches of 
the Reformation. Today the Calvinistic 
churches hold with Augustine that men are 
gui ty forthe sin of Adam. The formularies 
and creeds are largely made on the Augustin- 
ian and Calvinistic basis. Our seventh arti- 
cle of religion employs the terminology of 
predestinarianism, and hence ¢xpresses only 
partially the faith of Methodism. We do not 
believe in original or birth sin in the sense in 
which Augustine and Calvin and the authors 
of the Articles held it. We hold that man has 
suffered certain moral as well as physica) 
damage from the fall, but we do not, as 
above stated, believe that the child-world is 
guilty for it. 

As we declared in the editorial on “inbred 
sin,” the race did not proceed from Adam 
along the line of condemnation. If there had 
been only the curse, the race would not have 
continued beyond the first pair; but the 
child is born under redemption, and from 
the moment of birth stands justified before 
God. He has no need of any sacrament or 
service to prepare him for death; he is born 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

From these statements it will be seen how 
widely we differ from Pelagius and the Uni_ 
tarians, and at the same time how we can dis. 
approve the use of the term ‘‘inbred sin.” 


The term by the original user implied guilt, 
which we cannot think exists in the infant 
world. The innocence of the child comes not 
from his disconnection from Adam, but from 
his union with Christ. To our seventh arti- 


“| cle we must join the redemption by Christ to 


round out our system of Methodist theology. 








PERSONALS. 
—Bishop Thoburn is not to be in the 
United States the present season. 


— Rev. W. 8S. Worden, of our Mission in 
Japan, is soon to return to America for a 
visit. 


— Wesleyan University confers the degree 
of D. D. upon Rev. Charlies F. Rice, of Ep- 
worth Church, Cambridge. 


— Rev. Dr. W. F. Oldham is elected to the 
chair of the English Bible at Albion College, 
Michigan — an excelient selection. 

— Rev. A. N. Fisher, editor of the Pacific 
Christian Advocate, has received the degree 
of D. D. from the University of the Pacific. 


— President W. P. Thirkield and family, 
of Atlanta, are on their way to New England 
to spend the summer, via Chicago and Cleve- 
land. 


— Mr. Henry 8. Noon, second son of Rev. 
8. H. Noon, of Shelburne Falls, took special 
honors at the late Commencement exercises 
at Yale University. 


— Bishop Grant, of the African M. E. 
Church, is reported as having personally 
taken into the church sixteen hundred souls 
during the past year. 


— Rev. Dr. P. A. Cool, who for two years 
has been in charge of the Wiley University, 
Marshall, Texas, bas been elected president 
of the new Geo. R. Smith College, Sedalia, 
Mo. 


—S8t. John’s College (Protestant Episco- 
pal), Annapolis, Md., has conferred the degree 
of D. D. upon Rev. Henry H. Clark, Chaplain 
in the United States Navy —a worthily- 
bestowed honor. 


—If Dr. Sims’ resignation as chancellor 
of Syracuse University is accepted by the 
trastees, it is stated that Dr. J.R Day, of 
New York, will be asked to accept the 
position. 


— Bishop Foss is improving. Though 
obliged to carry his injared right arm ina 
sling, he is able to ride out and walk about. 
The entire church will rejoice in his conva- 
lescer ca. 


— We do not accept as authentic the state- 
ment that is going the rounds of the religious 
press to the effect that Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes is to withdraw from the ministry “ to 
enter political life.’’ 


— Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, D. D., editor of 
the Northern Christian Advocate, made a 
pleasant call at this office last week on his 
way to Maine to spend several days among 
friends in that State. 


— Rev. Hugh Montgomery, who is on his 
way to London, will be present at the meeting 
of the Irish Wesleyan Conference in Cork, 
Ireland. He will write about the session 
briefly for our columns. 


— Rev. Henry A. Battz, D. D., president 
of Drew Theological Seminary, delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon at Simpson College, 
lows, and also at Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


— The daily press of Salem, Oregon, in 
reporting the Commencement exercises of 
Willamette University, speaks very appre- 
ciatively of the successful administration of 
President George Whitaker. 


— Rev. C. W. Cushing, D. D., whose ex 
cellent contribution appears on our second 
page, and who has been enjoying a year of 
well earned rest,expects to take work at the 
session of the Genesee Conference in October. 


— Rev. Ismar J. Peritz, of the New York 
Conference, at present supplying our church 
at Mattapan, has received, upon examina- 
tion, the degree of Master of Arts from 
Harvard University at its recent Commence. 
ment. 


— Miss M. Annie Wythe, the newly elected 
preceptress of Wesleyan Academy, so well 
known to former students in her previous 
service at that institution, has just received 
the degree of M. A. from Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


— Kev. John Oldham, of Woonsocket, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of the high school in that 
city on Sunday evening, Jane 25, on ‘‘ Moral 
Architecture,’’ from Acts 4:11; the discourse 
was published in the Evening Reporter of 
Jane 26. 


— A writer in Donahoe’s Magazine for Jaly 
calls attention to the fact that Gladstone, 
who is devoting the closing period of his life 
to secure the passage of the Home Rule Bill 
for the relief of Ireland, has never visited that 
country but once in his long and active life, 
and that visit was made in 1877. 


— Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D.D., and wife 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage on the lith of Juneat their home 
in East Orange, N. J. We congratulate Dr. 
and Mrs. Dunn that they have reached the 
golden era, and upon the affectionate remem- 
brances of so many friends on the auspicious 
occasion. 


— At the Metropolitan Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 25, a memorial sermon upon 
the life and character of the late Senator 
Stanford was preached by Bishop Hurst toa 
large congregation. Senator Stanford was a 
member of this church during his lifetime, 
and the pew which he had occupied was 
draped in mourning. The Evening Siar 
of that city of June 26 contains a fall abstract 
of the sermon. 


— Dr. Parker once said of Henry Ward 
Beecher that he believed he could preach for 
a year on the first chapter in Genesis without 
once repeating himself; ‘‘his text was like a 
handful of corn scattered on the mountains, 
his sermon was the fruit thereof shaking 
like Lebanon.’’ The London Independent 
says: ‘‘ The present generation affords only 
one other of whom this could be said with 
any propriety, and that person is Dr. Parker 
himself.’’ 


— The Pitisburgh Advocate, in its last issue, 
says: — 

‘‘ Bishop Mallalieu spent several days in 
this city last week, and was the guest of the 
editor of the Advocate. Thursday evening 
he lectured at Beaver College. Friday even- 
ing he laid the corner-stone of the new church 
at Swissvale, on the eastern border of the 
city. Sunday he spent with the church at 
Braddock, preaching in the morning to the 
great delight of a large congregation. He is 
in perfect health, and full of work and en- 
thusiasm.”’ 


—A pleasant wedding occurred on June 
28 at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Dur- 
gin, of Everett, when Daniel Webstar Frazier, 
of Bostop, and Mary Elizabeth Horne, of 
Everett, were united in marriage by Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst in the presence of a large 
company of friends. The wedding presents 
were many and valuable. A lunch was 
served after the ceremony. On their return 
Mr. and Mrs. Frazier will reside permanently 
at 38 Hancock St., Everett. 


— The Western publishes s tender note to 
Dr. Rawlins, assistant editor, written by 





Mrs. B. F. Crary, wife of the revered editor 


of the Oalifornia Christian Advocate, from 
which we take the following paragraph : — 

‘* I write for Dr. Crary, as he is not yet 
sble to write, it being the right side that is 
effected. He bas had a long, weary siege, 
but bas been patient and happy through it all. 
This morning he walked around the block, 
and every day adds a little to bis strength. 
He expects to attend the dedication of our 
new church next Sunday.”’ 


— Dickinson College conferred the degree of 
D. D. upon Rev. H. H. Lowry, superintend- 
ent of our North China Mission. For more 
than twenty-six years Dr. Lowry has been 
on the China field, rendering faithful and 
¢fficient service. He is weil worthy of the 
honor, and will wear it meekly, as is his 
wont in all matters of preferment. 


— Rav. H. W. Norton, presiding elder of 
Bucksport District, East Maine Conference, 
sends the following note from Eastport, Me., 
under date of Jane 30 : — 

‘I arrived in this city today, and found 
Rev. C. L. Haskell, pastor of this church, 
dangerously ill with pneumonia. The doc- 
tors say ttere is no more than an even chance 
forrecovery. His faith is still strong in God, 
and the words said to us, though in a whisper 
because of weakness, were: ‘ It’s all right.’ 
Pray for him.’’ 

[ A telegram, received just as we go to 
press, announces that Bro. Haskell died Sat- 
urday morning, Jaly 1 | 


~— Hon. Russell 8. Page, father of ex-Gov- 
ernor Page, died at Hyde Park, Vt., Thurs- 
day. He was born in Hyde Park, May 21, 
1813, and with the exception of a few years’ 
residence in Westfield and Swanton, had al 
ways lived there. For forty five years he 
had been a prominent figure in Lamoille 
County. He was an active business man, and 
for many years prior to 1890 judge of pro 
bate for Lamoille County. The editor grate- 
faily remembers the welcome extended by 
Judge Page when ne entered upon his first 
pastorate, at Union Church, Hyde Park. 
The Judge was a constant and appreciative 
hearer, a gecerous suppcrter of the church, 
and a man of sterling integrity. 


— Rev. J. Reid Howatt, D. D., the Presby- 
terian editor of the Review cf the Churches, 
writing for the Jane number, says: — 

‘It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
it is intended to set up a statue to John Kaox 
in Edinburgh. The surprise will be that 
such a thing has not been done long, long 
ago. Strange to say, however, neither in 
the catbedrai where he preached, nor near the 
queer little study he occupied (where there 
was not room to swing a cat), nor even in 
the churchyard where he is buried, has any 
similitude been set up of the great reformer 
who has done so much for hiscountry. Some 
years ago I wandered about Geneva to find 
the churcnyard where Calvin was buried, 
and, baving found it, next hunted and huntea 
till, in the midst of the tall grass which al- 
most concealed it, I came on a tt ne, not 
much larger than a brick, with ‘J. C.’ graved 
on the erd of it—all that marks the last 
resting-place of ‘the greatest thinker from 
the days of St. Paul.’ It has fared little 
better with John Knox.”’ 


— The death of Thomas Mozley, of En. 
gland, at the age of 78, is as the passing away 
of a generation rather than of a man. That 
he was one of the oldest clergymen, and it 
may be added journalists, in England is 
little, thoagh he himself once stated that he 
bad written upward of 3,000 leaders for the 
Times. He was Cardinal Newman’s brother 
in-law, and shared in the storm and stress 
that nearly rent the Church of Engiand 
asunder fifty years ago. His recollections 
and reminiscences extend to six volumes, 
and are among the most fascinating of their 
kind. During the later years of his life 
he employed his leisure in annotating and 
correcting these, presenting copies after- 
ward to his friends. 


—The following excursionists from New 
England to the International Epworth League 
Conference at Cleveland, left Boston,Juane 28. 
Nearly all continue their trip to Chicago: 
Revs. Geo. S. Batters, Fitchburg, president 
of the First General District; W. W. Ogier 
and Mrs. Ogier, Rockport, Me.; W. C. 
Townsend, Winthrop; E. H. Hadlock, Wm. 
A. Wood, Boston; C. A. Littlefield, Spring. 
field; T. W. Sprowls, Merrimacport; G. L 
Hayes, Spriagfield; C. M. Hall, Chicopee; 
G. F. Durgin, Fiorence; H. B. King, War 
ren; J. Huddilston, Harvard University; 
Geo. S. Ball, Boston University; W. G. 
Richardson, Cambridge. Others of the 
party are: Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Whipple, 
Malden; Misses C. Grace Ayres, A. A. 
Allen, Nellie Allen, Danvers; Frank W. 
Makepeace, Mrs. L zzie M. Piper, Lynn; 8. 
A. Daniels, Brattleboro, Vt.; Miss Cynthia 
L. Whipple, Woonsocket, R. I.; Frank I. 
Dickey,Manchester, N. H.; Miss C. E. Joslin, 
Chelsea; Mirs Alice A. Pollard and friends, 
North Adams; Miss Lydia R. Hiller, Miss 
Hathaway, Marion; F. H. Knapp, Boston; 
Miss A. L. Boutwell, Boston; Miss Grinnell, 
Leominster; Chester W. Robinson, Taunton; 
Dr. W. M. Ogden, Boston. Other gentlemen 
went earlier: Rov. Wm. I. Haven, Rev. Dr. 
Louis Albert Banks, and Rev. W. N. Brod- 
beck,' Brookline. 


— Few are the men who have contributed 
so muchto give shape to modern religious 
thought in Scotland as Prof. Marcus Dods. 
His published volumes are especially helpful 
to ministers. Rav. W. J. Dawson, writing 
of him, says: — 


‘*What manner of man is Dr. Dod3? The 
casual observer woald notice him in a crowd 
as a large man, witha bead that has some 
thing of the leonine in it, a face «yuare and 
firm, eyes deep and dull, iron gray hair, 
broad shoulders with just the suspicion of 
the scholar’s stoop in them, and manners 
peculiarly modest and dignified. There is 
nothing that savors of brilliancy in him; 
nothing vivacious, or, in the common sense of 
the term, attractive. I have always felt in 
the presence of Dr. Dods a new interpreta- 
tion of the words spoken of Cromwell: ‘ He 
was @ strong man in the high places of the 
field, who kept the light of hope burning 
when it had gone out in others.” It was once 
suggested to Dr. Dods that he ought to culti- 
vate the art of gesture, and it was repre- 
sented to him that at least he might lift 
his hand in the course of the sermon. 
On the next occasion he did 80, but, to the 
amused horror of his hearers, seemed in- 
capable of bringing it Gown again. There he 
stood, with his right hand steadily outstretched, 
like a signal, to the end of the sermon. Pro- 
fessor Drummond once told this to his class 
asawarning. It is said that when the class 
was dismissed, a youth of unmistakable 
density of understanding asked the Professor 
with intense solemnity: ‘But why couldn't 
he bring it down?’”’ 








BRIEFLETS. 


A full abstract report of the great Inter- 
national Epworth League Convention at 


Cleveland will appear in our columns next 
week. 


An abundance of ripe red fruit was shaken 
down upon our cflice table this week from 
Presiding Elder Chadbourne’s cherry tree — 
aD annual remembrance. 


Bishop Merrill says: ‘*‘ The souvenir coins 
issued by the World’s Fair bear the taint of 
a violated contract, and hence become a 
badge of broken faith with the American 
people.” 


The National Temperance Society has en- 
tirely covered its exhibit at the World’s Fair 
with curtains every Sunday the Fair has been 
open, and displays a large card on which is 





printed: ‘* Closed on the Lord’s Day.’ 


LL 
LL , 


Our reeders will find that an unueng 
amount of matter is crowded into i) 
columns of this issue. The 2d and 6th page. 
will justify carefal perusal. : 


The next in our series, ‘‘ The Minister ;, 
His Cburch and Work,’’ will be an illustrate, 
article upon Trinity M. E. Church at Denvye, 
Col. —ciaimed to be the finest structure |, 
our denomination — and its brilliant pasto; 
Rev. Robert McIntyre, D. D. 


The Hiathen Woman's Friend begins th. 
first number of its 25:h volume by adopting 
the magazine form, with new and tastefu! tip:. 
ed covers. We congratulate the managemen: 
of this valuable publication upon the gooq 
judgment and excellent taste shown in ma 
ing these important changes. 


The contribution on the first page by p; 
Palmore, editor of the St. Louis Chri 
Advocate, of the Methodist Episcopal! Church 
South, will be found to be of special interes: 
We are happy to assure our readers that the 
article is the first of a series he has prom 
ised, concerning his visit to Africa and ot 
places. 


‘ 


The allegation is often made that our mip 
isters are anxious to secure a change from t!< 
pastorate to official positions. This deciara 
tion is controverted by the fact that two mem 
bers of the New England Conference, !:9\: 
ing leading appointments, have each recent|y 
de: lined the proffer of an election to the pres). 
dency of an honored educationa! institut 
because of love for, and loyalty to, the 
torate. 


We like very much the way in which : 
Christian Intelligencer puts the matter of tie 
withholding of patronage from the Wor 
Fair: — 

‘*Multitudes will not go to the Colum!ian 
Fair. In this way they will protest agains: 
Sunday opening. This is not toycotting 
simply asserting their Cahristian liberty of 
action. Itis widely diffsrent from commit 
ing organ zations to concerted absence. 

Fair will lose much because it has outraged 
individual Christian consciences. Osganiza- 
tions, however, may and will! utter their pr 
tests in legitimate ways.”’ 


Is your religion winsome? Does it charm 
and at'ract? Does it show itself in a ples sant 
face, a cheerfal smile, gentle tones, courteous 
manners? Is it kindly and thoughtful for the 
comfort of others, willing to serve, slow ¢ 
push personal claims, quick to sympath z 
and help? Or is it sour and hard, grim and 
frowning, self-asserting and domineering 
driving away more than it draws? Look into 
this matter, brother! Carefully consider this 
question, sister! See whether or not you are 
properly representing Christ, O Christian | 


The In/and Christian Advocate points with 
pride to the growth of the city of Des Moines 

Iowa, ‘‘ the largest city in the world without 
an open saloon.”’ The population is now 
75,846 — a gain in the present year of 7,373. 
Our contemporary says, with great force : — 

‘The Prohibitory Law is the best enforced 
in our city of any city in the State, and at the 
same time we are outstripping them all in 
growth, and yet the enemies would make the 


world beiieve that probibition would kill any 
city.”’ 


The Fisk Memorial Chapel at Nashville, 
Tenn.— the gift of the late Gen. Clinton B. 
Fisk — was recently dedicated. The address 
was delivered by Dr. M. E. Strieby, secretary 
of the American Missionary Association, and 
there were also present E. M. Cravath, Bishop 
Gaines of Georgia, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and others. The building 
was provided for in a legacy of $25,000 in 
bonds, which have brought in a total of over 
$30,000. Other slight gifts have been pro- 
vided, so that the entire cost of the building, 
wh'ch is $31,768, has been provided for and 
the chapel is free from debt. 


To be always doimg things for God, and 
not to mind because they are such very littie 
thinge, is the mark of one far on his way 
toward perfection. He has got over ambi- 
tion’s creze for greatness, and is willing not 
to te known to any but his Maker. He is 
content to fill a humble place till his Master, 
whose is the kingdom and the glory, needs 
him somewhere else. He finds every- 
where and in all things opportunity to im- 
itate the Saviour, and he is so taken up with 
this that he bas no leisure to look on the 
work given to somebody else and wish that 
it might be his. Happy obscurity! Blessed 
insignificance! Glorious effacement of self! 


We are moved to reiterate the statement 
that the weakestand most harmful element 
in much of our preaching comes from the 
fact that the meaning of the text and the 
context is not correctly apprehended by the 
minister. The Jewish Messenger forcibly 
corroborates our thought in the following ex- 
planatory paragraph : — 

‘* Perhaps no text inthe Pentateuch has 
been so abused as ‘eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth.’ ... The meaning is plain. The 
whole chapter is largely devoted to the sub- 
ject of money compensation. It is clear that 
the Law laid down this principle for the ad- 
justment of the money penalty. Eye for eye; 
you have taken his eye, you must give it 
back as faras it lies within human power, 
while you return him in money what he has 
lost in money througo the misfortune that 
you have occasioned.’’ 


Hamilton W. Mabie, associate editor of 
the Chris'‘ian Union, speaks with character- 
istic wisdom and force in his paper read at 
the Press Congress at Chicago on ‘‘ The Op- 
portunity of the Religious Press,’’ in saying: 
‘* The opportunity of the religious press is 
not to be realized in a stubborn defense of the 
old sectarian positions, in a blind insistence 
upon what may be called the old convention- 
alities of the religious life, but in a new dis- 
closure of the prophetic spirit — the spirit that 
cares more for the will cf God than for the 
will of the church, more for the reign of 
righteousness than for the preservation of 
things as they are, more for truth than for 
peace or repose. The prophetic spirit does 
not manifest itself in gifts of prophecy so 
much as in absolute fearlessness in calling 
things by their right names, condemning evil 
wherever it is found, and declaring the 
supremacy, without regard to consequences, 
of the few clearly revealed truths in loyalty to 
which safety resides, not only for the indi- 
vidual, but for society.’’ 


Every genuine man abominates shams and 
shibboleths. He longs to get at the truth of 
things in the most direct manner, and he 
utterly refuses to make a man an enemy for 
a word. How foolish it is to treat another as 
a foe because of some trifling outward differ- 
ence of speech when head and heart may both 
be right. And how senseless it is to go on 
droning over a set of empty phrases, with no 
real thought behind them, simply because 
they once contained a meaning and are now 
strictly orthodox. This sort of cant is abun- 
dantly common, but none the less odious for 
that. It is a humbug that richly deserves 
both displeasure and disapproval. It perpet- 
uates old falsities and prevents progress. Let 
every man speak his mind, if he has a mind, 
in the clearest, simplest terms he can com- 
mand, caring little for cries of ‘‘ heretic” 
which those who do not wish to be compelled 
to think are quick to raise, and forswearing 
fearlessly the outworn absurdities and inani- 
ties of by-gone ages. 





The weekly paper known for the last 
twenty-five years as the Christian Union 
with its first issue for July changes its title to 
The Outlook. We confess to a feeling of re- 
gret in regard to the change; the title as well a3 





the paper has for many years been a favorite. 





————— 
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we are clad of the assurance from the editor- 





ef, ina published announcement, that the 
»ange in name * does not indicate any change 
oles, nor presage any departure from 
\itions of the past."’ We arein hearty 
ppatny, also, with tae following declara- 


» Outlook, as its name indicates, will 
<o tbe history of yesterday to guide into the 
sath of duty and safety for tomorrow. It 
e conservative, revering the memory 
noring the achievements of our fathers ; 
gressive, urging the present age to fulfill 
‘; daties in the spirit in which our fathers 
fo ved theirs; Christian, always loyally 
oeking to apply to the solution of every prob- 
em of life, personal and social, the spirit and 
the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 


se =a 


We are not surprised to observe that Dr. J. 
|. Withrow, of Chicago, is uttering his con- 
yictions just as clearly from his pulpit in that 
city as be did for 80 Many years in Park St., 
Boston. In @& Sermon on June 25, in his 

n Chicago, on ‘* Bigots Inside and 
the Church,’’ he said: — 


cere is still room enough for men and 

- ao with stropg convictions, who bave 
them slowly. Let vs be loyal to the 
The holding of divine service today 
son Park, surrounded by wild shows 
fa nds, is only a mockery. The sickest 
iay | ever saw was a Sanday in Havana, 
aod uoless We bave more bigots to check this 
tr ng to foreign sentiment we shall soon 
pave such Sundays in America. Then, possi- 
\ iid the weary mortals send up a wail, 

», for some of those old Sabbath bigots to 
give us @ day of rest!” Stand fast, my 
rathi This isa beediess day and age, 
wt verybody seems burrying to get there. 
Ho.d fast to your convictions. The old shoe 
2 rake will hold the wagon and save its 
vad of Qumanity from rushing down the hill 
straction. Somebody may wish you 

were an old shoe to hold them back from 
eadlong race to perdition and destrac- 





Epworth League Cabinet. 





al Dispatch to ZION'S HERALD.] 

Key. W. 1. Haven telegraphs from Cleve 
Whole cabinet present except Dr. Doher- 
ted to make no changes in the Badge, 

adopt present form ag final. Voted to 

ma Junior Badge same as Senior, with 
Jadded in upper arm. Voted to author’z3 
formation of Epworth Guards, with a com- 
t n uniform, arms, manual of training, 
After debate, voted to withdraw, if 
exhibition from World’s 
vair because of Sunday opening. Roading 
for next fall: Pearse’s ‘ Blessed Life;’ 

ns from Bishop Thomson’s ‘ Essays; ’ 


League 


Four Wonderfal Years;’ Vincent’s 
hesian Letter;’ selections from Haw- 
ited to publish an Epworth Herald 
hand-book and leaflet on 
partment. The great International 


nvention opens enthusiastically.” 


annua. small 





The Korean Fund. 
appy to announce the receipt of 
ng contributions to this important 





$23.25 
weseeee S244 00 


acknowledged,...... 


$267 25 
We especially urge our benevolent friends 
to contribute the small balance of $82 75 still 
needed in order to secure to our church this 
rare Opportunity. 


Total, 








Reception to Dr. Clark. 

A notable gathering was the reception tend- 
ered to Rey. Dr. F. E. Clark at the Hotel 
Thorndike in this city, June 28. Dr. Clark 

| jast returned home from atrip around 

world made for the purpose of furthering 
nterests of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety. Mr. John Willis Baer, general secre- 
tary, and Mr. William Shaw, treasurer of 
the central ctlice, united in giving the recep- 

n, to which about 75 gentlemen of the min- 
stry and laity im and about Boston were 

ted. After tables were cleared, Rev. 
James L. Hill, of Medford, was introduced 
corkscrew who would uncork the 

| spirits soon to flow.’’ Brief addresses 
f appreciation and congratulation were de- 
vered by many gentlemen, among whom 
were Drs. Griffis, Foster, Dunning, and 
Boynton, Mr. Samuel B. Capen of the Boston 
School Board, Secretary Gordon of the Bos- 
Y. M. C. A., and Prof. Bragdon, of 

Seminary. Dr. Griffis told an inter- 
ng incident of Admiral Farragut’s visit 

astantinople. Meeting Dr. Hamlin of 
soberts College in that city, the Admiral 
ask ‘What can I do to help your cause?”’ 

Please ask,”” was the reply, ‘‘ why cannot 
Americans build on the ground they have 

iased and paid for?’’ The Admiral 
§irue to this, and soon came the firman 

> Porte granting permission and re- 

£ opposition. 
ark’s address of twenty minutes 
Was { yf gratitude to God for the happy 
joUrsey and safe retarn to ‘‘ home, sweet 
oom His belief in the providential char- 
acter of the Endeavor Society is strengthened. 
sts extend him sincerest congratula- 

‘ring not at all that truest fraternity 
fur, but, rather, be enhanced by the 

)-operation of the great organiza- 
‘ which he is appreciatively called the 

and the Epworth League, equally 
ntial in origin, history and manifest 
des ‘‘ There are differences of adminis- 
Wat.ons, but the same Lord.” 7. U. 


the 
as suc 


Por 
aCOle 


e 





Wesleyan University. 


scent Raymond’s baccalaureate ser- 
m \xt— Mark 1:3: ‘Prepare ye the 
Way of the Lord’’) was worthy of the ccca- 
‘nd of his position. He sought to im- 
Press the graduates that while there had been 
it achievement, preparing the way for 
creased manifestation of the Divine, yet 
‘Gere were {mportant labors to be performed 
‘8 vebalf of humanity. If they would ear- 
engage in these in the right spirit, the 
‘2 would come more consciously to them 
‘into the aifairs of this world life. 
J. A.M. Chapman greatly pleased in 
*vening with his sermon on ‘‘Come, let 
4S reason together.” He exalted reason to a 
“igh place in religion, and commended its 
exercise, especially if in connection with, and 
Ot against, God’s Spirit, and when incited 
oY ® pure and not a bad heart. 
‘ Monday, at 11 a, M., came the awarding of 
Prizes. Prof. M. B. Crawford took the place 
of the usual address with an excellent, well 
Written report, stating some changes that had 
‘nd would be made, and giving some whole- 
‘ome advice. Students would no longer be 
SUSspiciously watched by teachers, but be put 
“pon their honor in examunations. They 
Were also given some part in college govern- 
ment by way of an advisory board selected 
by the students from their classes. Hereafter 


8\0n 


Destly 
an 


the 


those in first and second grades receiving 
mention. This does away with some forms 
of marking, and presumably with Seney 
prizes for scholarship. Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike, who took the five pr zes « ffsred the jun- 
lor class last year, succeeded in winning the 
same number of the senior prizes this year. 
C.H. Judd took three of the janior, and F. L. 
Knowles and A. E Loveland one each. M. B. 
Waltz took two of the sophomore, and E. L. 
Thorndike and C. O. Jadkins one each. C. 8. 
Leavenworth took the Greek prize in fresh- 
man class, and W. B. Tower the prize for 
dest declamation. All but three of these 
prizes were taken by sons of Methodist min- 
isters, and nine by sons of presiding elders. 

In the afternoon came class day exercises. 
They were, doubtless, of great importance to 
those taking part, but not calculated to much 
impress others. President: Raymond was 
presented with a spade, which, he assured 
the class, he knew how to use from earlier 
experience. He told the class that each civ 
ilization had to a considerable extent to be 
made anew. All that bad been accomplished 
by others made the doing of better and grand- 
er work more possible, and put them under 
great obligation for larger and more worthy 
performance than of those preceding and toil- 
ing forthem. In the evening the Glee Club 
sang for a large and appreciative audience. 

With Tuesday came the trustees’ meeting 
and reunion of classes, with songs, dinners, 
and reminiscences, and the breaking of 
ground for the long-longed for gymnasiam. 
President Raymond had the coveted Oppor- 
tunity, for which he offered one hundred 
dollars, to use the spade which the graduating 
class had presented tohim, Stephen H. Olin, 
e8q., of New York, pleased the boys in his fine 
oration on this occasion by exalting athletics 
to @ very important place, claiming it had 
much to do in converting protoplasm into 
virtue. On the ball field, on the track and 
river, object lessons in self-control and essays 
in ethics were to be found. He did not go 
quite so far, however, a3 to urge that the pro- 
fessional coach should be substituted for the 
president. Toe Psi Upsilons dedicated their 
large building, and, with other societies, were 
thronged at the entertaining hours. Through 
the morning hours of the night college songs 
abounded, 

Wednesday morning clouds gave way to 
sunshine. Happy graduates donned cap 
and gown for the final exercise of Com- 
mencement week. Bishop Taylor of Africa 
Offered prayer. Vida F. Moore was the first 
to speak; ‘‘George Kliot’s Philosophy of 
Life’’ was the sut ject of her oration. George 
H. Blakeslee followed witn ‘Italy and the 
Renaissance.’ Asbley H. Thorndike spoke 
on ‘Arthur Hugh Clough;’’ George H. 
Moore, on ‘‘ English L'terature in Modern 
Education; ’’ Sarah L. Abbott, on ‘‘ The Per- 
sonality of Browning;’’ Wesley E. Lake, on 
‘*The Moral Teaching of Tennyson;’ Mar 
tia O. Lepley, on ‘‘The Modern Palpit.’’ 
Ashley H. Thorndike stands first in schol 
arship, W. C. Akers, second, Miss V. F. 
Moore, third, W. E. Lake, fourth. These 
were all who reached first grade. Kighteen 
Others got their mames upon the second 
grade. Beside the forty-four receiving 
diplomas as Bachelors of Arts or Sci- 
ences, there were nine post-graduates receiv- 
ing the degree of A. M. The honorary de 
gree of D. D. was conferred upon Rev. H. 
W. Bennett, class of ‘62, Potsdam, N. Y.; 
Rev. C. F. Rice, 72, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
and Rev. M. L. Taft, 73, Peking, China; and 
that of LL. D. upon Prof. H. S. Calart, of 
the University of Michigan. 

The alumni dinner was excellent,and was 
erjoyed by @ large number. Before after- 
dinner eloquence began to flow, the com- 
mittee appointed to award the Rich pr.za, 
after complaining that the contestants had 
done no better, being so unwise as to 
choose to discuss the literary and other 
qualities of authors and poets — ef which it 
was evident the committee knew but little 
and cared less — announced that M. O. Lep- 
ley was the winner, to the astonishment of 
many beside the six who failed. Attend- 
ing these Commencement exercises, and 
noting the beauty of the grounds, the con- 
veniences for students and their work, and 
the opportunities afforded for superior edu- 
cation, and the spirit and progress and thor. 
ough instruction of the University, one 
wonders why Methodists fail to patronize by 
sending their children and seconding the 
efforts of its teachers and friends with more 
generous giving and loyal support. Cer- 
tainly it is most worthy, and chicfly lacks 
in numbers to give it a prominent place in 
the foremost rank of New England’s great- 
est institutions of learning. 

AN OUTSIDER. 








Che Conferences. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 


Boston District. 

Boston, Egleston Square. — Evangelist 
William F. Coburn has spent a few days with 
this church, and his labors have been very 
profitable. The church has been quickened, 
several have accepted Christ, and ail have. n- 
joyed his admirable and unique expositions 
of the Word. Bishop Mallalieu and Rev. I. 
T. Johnson have preached here recently, and 
seekers were at the altar on both occasions. 
Miss Bertha M. Cushing, daughter of the 
pastor, Rev. J. R. Cushing, has been engaged 
as contralto in the quartet of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Worcester. 

Brookline. — In the absence of Dr. Brod- 
beck in attendance upon the International 
League Convention at Cleveland, Dr. Charks 
Parkhurst supplied the pulpit in the morn- 
ing, and Rev. J. W. Butler, D. D., in the 
evening. Dr. Butler’s address upon Mex'co 
was especially interesting and instructive. 

Franklin. — Notwithstanding the unpropi- 
tious weather of Friday, June 23, the Meth- 
odists of Franklin hada successful celebra- 
tion of the twentieth anniversary of the occu- 
pancy of their church edifice. The love-feast 
in the morning, led by Rev. John R, Cushing, 
was an enjoyable occasion. The exercises in 
the afternoon consisted of a poem written by 
Mrs. R. Lillian Merrifield, and read by Mrs. 
Anna Belle Lewis; an historical sketch and 
roll-call by the pastor, Rev. W.S. Jagger; 
historical paper by Mrs. H. B. Haslam; rem- 
iniscences by Rev. John &. Cushing; hymna, 
written by Rev. Wm. Wignall; and an ex 
cellent sermon by- Rev. Arthur P. Sharp. In 
the evening there was a praise service, & pow- 
erful and logical sermon by Presiding Elder 
Chadbourne, and a profitable altar service. It 
was a time of good cheer and profit to all. 

Lynn District: 

Tapleyville. — On Children’s Day a special 
service for children was held in the forenoon, 
and five children were baptized. Dr. Payne's 
exercise was beautifully rendered. At 2 P. M 
the Grand Army attended church in @ 
body, and the pastor, Rev. L. W. Adams, 
preached on ‘‘ The Dying Hero.”” A fine con- 
cert was given in the evening. The graduat. 
ing class of the Holten high school attended 
the Methodist Church in a body on Sunday 
morning and listenéd to an excellent bacca- 
laureate sermon from Mr. Adams. B. 





Springfield District. 
The district meeting was held on Monday, 


profitable. In the morning an able paper 
was presented by Dr. Will'am Rice on 
‘Capital Punishment,” presenting a strong, 
and, as many believed, conclusive argument 
against the practice. The afternoon program 
consisted of a paper by Rev. Fayette Nichols, 
of Wilbraham, on “ Character and Not Creed 
the Test of Divine Approval.”” Rev. Henry 
Tuckley gave a résumé of the present condi 
tion of European countries with respect to 
war, Sunday observance, and the labor ques- 
tion. This session was closed with a “con- 
versation,’’conducted by Rev. C. A. Littlefield, 
on, ‘‘ What the Methodists can Learn from 
Sister Denominations.” Rev. Fayette Nich- 
ols was elected president of the Association. 
Wilbraham. — The school year closed with 
the Commencement exercises of June 18-22. 
The year has been a prosperous one, and 
most commendable to the new principal and 
encouraging to the trustees. C.A. L. 








NW. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 
Norwich District. 


At Manchester Children’s Day was appro. 
priately observed by a sermon in the morn- 
ing by the pastor, on “ David the Youth,” 
and by a concert in the evening which called 
out a large congregation. Rev. J. Tregaskis, 
the pastor, is planning to follow up the tem- 
perance work recently accomplished in the 
town by Francis Murphy, by a series of Sun- 
day evening sermons illustrated by the paint- 
ing of Rev. E.M. Long. A mass temperance 
meeting addressed by Mrs. Fitzgerald and 
Rev. Mr. Barber, of the Congregational 
Church, was planned for the 18.h, 
Rockville.—The year opens pleasantly. 
The ‘*Cushman Mission Circle,’ a new and 
flourishing organization of young ladies, re. 
cently gave an elegant ‘‘ Japanese tea’’ to 
their honorary members, at the parsonage, 
which was elaborately decorated. Over one 
hundred young people were present. For 
the second time during his pastorate here, 
the pastor, Rev. G. H. Bates, was invited to 
give the Memorial sermon. With scores of 
extra seats, the capacious church was over- 
flowed into the vestibule, which was fall, and 
many went away. The sermon was printed 
in full in two papers. The regular congrega- 
tions are steadily on theincrease. Bro. A. B. 
Parker, of this church, who spent his winter 
in a tour around the world, has, with his 
wife, returned in excellent health and fired 
with the missionary spirit. 


Rev. J. S. Bridgford was cordially received 
by the people of Danie/sonville, and the work 
of the year opened auspiciously. Attendance 
at the prayer-meetings and public worship 
on Sunday shows a gratifying increase of 
interest among the people which should bear 
good spiritual results. The church has re- 
cently received a bequest, and the board of 
trustees is encouraged to plan for repairs 
upon the interior of the church edifice, which 
needs considerable expenditure of money to 
render it as attractive as it should be. The 
services of Memorial Day were held in the 
church, and the pastor, by request, preached 
the memorial sermon. Children’s Day passed 
pleasantly and profitably, with exercises by 
the children in the morning, and a collection 
of $23. In the evening the pastor preached 
the annual sermon to the graduating class of 
the high school. 


Ministerial Association.— The Norwich 
District meetiog was held in the pleasant 
village of Westerly. The welcome by Pastor 
Docking and his people was hearty, but the 
attendance was unusually smal], due prob- 
ably to the change in time from a short ses- 
sion beginning Monday noon and closing 
Tuesday evening toa long series of services 
including an Epworth League convention 
and covering the whole week. Those who 
attended had a very enjoyable and profitable 
time. 

Monday evening, June 12, W. C. Newell 
preached, and Presiding Elder Tirrell con- 
ducted an altar service. At the morning ses- 
sion Tuesday selections of Scripture and 
hymns were read by E. F. Smith, J. T. Dock- 
ing and G.H. Lamson. Criticisms and dis- 
cussion followed. A paper by A. A. Kidder 
on ‘‘A Forward Movement Demanded in 
Our Sunday-school Work,’’ awakened much 
thought and favorable comment. The culti- 
vation of more piety was emphasized as much 
needed. K. Tirrell read a paper on ‘‘ What 
is the True Estimate of Christian Science? ”’ 
It was thorough, clear and conclusive. 

Tuesday evening Jacob Betts preached, and 
Bros. Jackson and Tirrell conducted an altar 
service which was spiritually refreshing. 
Two persons came forward seeking salvation. 

Wednesday morning devotional services 
were led by G. E. Brightman, of Attleboro. 
W.I1. Ward read a paper on “ Devotional 
Preparation of Preacher and People for Pub- 
lic Church Services.” The paper of L. H. 
Massey on ‘‘ Physical Corditions cf Preach- 
ing,’’ was, in his absence, read by the secre 
tary. 

The invitation of the church at South Man- 
chester to hold the October meeting with 
them was accepted. The cfficers elected for 
the year are: President, E. Tirrell; vice- 
president, O. W. Scott; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. S. Bridgford; committee on program, 
J. H. Allen, W.C. Newell, A. A. Kidder. A 
committee to confer with the pastors and dis- 
trict stewards regarding additional farnish- 
ings for the presiding elder’'s home and a 
district parsonage, was elected, consisting of 
W. J. Yates, W.1. Ward and &. F. Smith. 

W.d. ¥. 





Providence District. 


At Emmanuel Church, Mar sfield, Rev. C.E. 
Beals, pastor, 3 have recently joined the 
church —two by certificate and one from 
probation. Children’s Day was appropriately 
observed, closing with a successful concert 
by the young people. Dr. Payne’s program 
was used. The collection for Education was 
a decided increase over that of last year. Bro. 
Beals delivered the oration on Decoration 
Day, and has recently preached before the 
Francis A. Chase Lodge, Knights of Pythias. 
The Epworth League of this church enter- 
tained about twenty-five guests from the 
Stoughton chapter, June 23, The church was 
finely decorated for the occasion. A very 
interesting literary and musical program was 
executed, to the delight and profit of all 
present. The address of welcome was given 
by the president, Mr. C. C. Hagerty, and Miss 
Bertha A. Richardson responded in behalf of 
the Stoughton League. Rev. D. P. Leavitt, 
of Stoughton, uttered words of appreciation 
and fraternal greeting. Refreshments con- 
sisting of ice cream and cake were served, 
the guests paid a short visit to the Epworth 
League reading room, a hearty hand-shake 
was indulged in, and guests and hosts de- 
parted in the best of spirits, all with a firm 
belief in and a more ardent love for the 
Epworth League and a deeper purpose to 
** Look Up and Lift Up,” “in His Name.’’ 
The pastor is doing faithful pastoral work, 
and by the use of his fleet bicycle can easily 
reach those on the remote borders of his 
parish. 


Interesting services were held in the church 
at Pheniz on Children’s Day. The pastor, 
Rev. J. 8. Wadsworth, preached to the young 
people in the morning, and in the evening a 
concert was given largely by the children. 
Rev. M. J. Talbot, D. D., a former pastor, 








Scholarship would be indicated by grades — 


June 26, at the Evans House, Springfield. 


occupied the pulpit, June 18, in the absence 


Tke meeting was largely attended and most of the pastor, who is spending his vacation in 


Illinois. The church has sustained a great 
loss in the death of Bro. John McMahon, 
who was for many years an ¢flicient class- 
leader. Dr. Talbot: fliciated at the funeral. 


A novelty under the title of Strangers’ Day 
was the order at Haven Church, East Provi- 
dence, on a recent Sunday. In the morning 
the pastor, Rev. L.G. Horton, preached a 
sermon to strangers. in the evening he gave 
an address to these persons, which was fol- 
lowed by remarks by strangers, The audi- 
ences were large — all visitors and new resi- 
dents in town having been especially invited. 
It is refreshing to see a church that is careful 
to entertain strangers. We fear that there 
are few of our churches that by this process 
entertain angels unawares. June 12 was 
Children’s Day. In the morning Mr. Horton 
preached to the children, illustrating his ser- 
mon by a collection cf bottles of sand from 
all parts of the world loaned him by one of 
the ladies of the congregation. ‘‘ Columbia’s 
Defenses’ was the su! ject of the concert in 
the evening. The floral decorations were 
beautiful and abundant. On the following 
Sunday the Sunday-school at Armington’s 
Oorner observed Children’s Day in the after- 
noon. An address was given by Bro. 
Horton. 


Children’s Day was a decided success in the 
church in Wickford. The day as such was 
(Continued on Page 8.) 








WORLD’S FAIR TICKETS. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. announces 
that it has placed on sale at its Boston office, 
211 Washington St., tickets to Chicago and 
return, reading via Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, with privilege of returning via Ni- 
agara Falls, at the very low rate of $30.40. 
Persons intending to visit Chicago this sum- 
mer are thus enabled at the same time to visit 
Washington, the capital of the country, and 
enjoy the beautiful scenery of the Alleghany 
Mountains on the outward trip, and return- 
ing will have an opportunity to view the far- 
famed Niagara Falls without additional cost 
The facilities of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
for handling Chicago business are greatly in- 
creased by its new time schedule, which went 
into effect Sunday, May 14. Berths may be 
engaged, and time-tables and other informa 
tion obtained by addressing A. J. Simmons, 
New England Passenger Agent, 211 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 








Church Aegister. 


HERALD CALENDAR, 
Preachers’ Meeting, at Morrisville, Vt., July 10, 11 
Connecticut Valley 8. 8. and Chautauqua 
Assembly, at Laurel Park, Northamp- 


ton, Mass., July ll 21 
Quarterly meeting W. F.M.8., Gioucester, July 12 
Nor’rn N. E. Sunday-school and Maine 

Chautauqua Union, at Fryeburg, July 25-Aug. 12 
Holiness Camp-meeting, East Epping, July 24-29 
Hedding Academia, July 31-Aug. 1 

. Summer School, July 3l-Aug. lt 

Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 7-19 

Picnic day at Yarmouth Camp ground, Aug. 3 

Yarmouth Camp meeting, Aug. 7-l4 
Interdenominational Clristlan Work- 

ers’ Convention, at Old Orchard, Me., 

I'r. L. B. Bates, leader, Aug. 7-14 
Weirs, N. H., Camp m eting, Aug, 14-19 
Eestern Maine Chautauqua Assembly, 

at Northport, Me., Aug. 14-18 
Hodgdon, Me.,Camp- meeting Aug 14.19 
Wlilimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-20 


Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Hamilton,Aug. 15-21 
West Dualey Camp-mecting, Aug. 19-& 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20 27 


Sterling Camp meeting, Aug. 21-25 
Hedding Camp-meeting, E. Epping, Aug. 21-26 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-25 
Foxcroft, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-29 
Laurel Park Camp-meetir g, Aug. 22-28 
Claremont Camp meeting, Aug. 22-29 


Bast Machias, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 1 


Colebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 4-8 
ORCHARD BEACH CAMP-MEETINGS: 
Salvation Army, July 15-25 
Christian Alliance, July 28-Aug.7 
Union Con. of Christian Workers, Aug. 7-14 
Portland District Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-19 
General Temperance Meeting and 
W.C.T.U., Aug. 19-28 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Dr. William F, Coburn, 17 Harvard Place, Som- 
erville, Spring Hill, Mass. 





man of energy and ability for an appointment on 
Providence District. Location excelient, salary 
small, opportun'ty great. Address 
8. O. BENTON, Presiding Elder, 
Providence, R. I. 





NOTICE. — West Dudley Camp-meeting begins 
Aug. 19 and cleses Aug. 28. The camp-grounds are 
on a branch of the N.Y. & N.E.R.R. It will be 
in charge of Revs. J. Jackson and A. R. Nichols. 
Those wishing private tents with floors and plenty 
of straw, can have them furnished by applying to 
G. E. Manstield, West Dudley, Mass., at least two 
weeks before the meeting. Parties must furnish 
their own bedding. Good board and railroad dis- 
count same as at other meetings. 





WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCI- 
ETY.— The Branch quarterly meeting will be 
held at Gloucester, on Wednesday, July 12. Trains 
leave Eastern R.R. station, Boston, at 8.15 and 


1€.45 a, m., returning at 4.10 and 5.07 p.m. It is 
hoped a large number will attend. The ride from 
Boston ts one hour and ten minutes. An inter- 


esting program is prepared, consisting of an 
executive committee meeting at 10 a. m., aservice 
conducted by Mrs. Rev. W. F. Cook, addresses by 
Miss Franc Baker aud cthers, and a young ladi«s’ 
service in charge of Miss Clara Cushman. Basket 
lunch as usual. Per order of Secretary. 





Acknowledgment. 
DEAR BRETHREN IN THE MINISTRY AND 
FRIENDS OF THE N. E, SOUTHERN CONFERe 
ENCE: Once more it is my glad duty, in which my 


wife gladly joins me, to return thanks to our God, 
and to you, for your very kind and practical! re- 
membrance of meand mine in our long hour of 
ailliction. You will be glad to know that I am out 
of the hospital, that I have received my appoint- 
ment, and am again at the work God calls me to do. 
Iam not yet well, but am told that I shall fully re- 
cover my health, Wa. D. WILKINSON, 
T.uro, Mass. 





Money Letters from June 24 to July 1. 

C. L. Adams, E. A, Abell, I. B. Allen, Mrs. M. B 
Arrington, J. B. Alden. C. G. Brett, Ira L. Bates. 
Eliza A. Brewer, L. C. Beatty,G. C. Bryant, S- 
Beedle, E. B. Blackwell, 8. D. Brown, G. A’ 
Blaney, W.C. Bemis, Mrs. H. M. Bishop. N. B 
Cook, F. Chadwick, Miss Annie Coburn, J. R. 
Clifford, C.H Cole, 8. H. Clapp, J. R. Cushing» 
Dr. 8. F. Chase, R. R. Chambers, Mrs. A. Cook- 
man, H.A. Colegrove, E. T. Curnick. 8S. F. Daw- 
son. H.C. Estes, F.S. Egleston, Effie D. Ellis, R. 
M. Fuller, Milton E. Fisk, G. E. Frost, L. M. 
Flocken, L. A. Farrar, N. B. Fisk, Clara French. 
J.O. George, 8. A. Green, Mary J. Graves, J. K. 
Green, Mrs. Susan Grose, O. P. Gifford, Mrs. H. B, 
Gardner, Mrs. G. A. Gane. A. E. Hall,R. F. Hurl- 
burt, Geo. B. Hart, Anna Il. Hayden, F. W. Ham- 
blin, C. E. Hodgkins, H. C. Hall Mrs. A. I. Holmes 
O. F. Lreland. Mrs, J. B. Johnson. M. A. Kent, 
M. 8S. Kaufman. T.T. Long, Geo. R. Locke, Geo, 
C. Lee, .A. Littlefield, H. C. Libbey, C. A. Leach, 
S W. Lawrence. H. W. Miller, A. G. Miner. W. 
A. Mackey, E. L. Meservey, John S. Mead. Mrs. 
L. A. Newton, Northampton Y. M. C. A., H. L, 
Nichols, Mrs. H. N. Newell, Geo. Newhall, Mrs. M. 
C. Noyes, Eva Noyes, A. R. Nelson. C. M. Oliver. 
Mrs. L. L. Parsons, H. C. Perry, A. W. Pottle, B. 
J. Pope, C. Phillips, 8. T. Patterson, L. L. Pollard 
W. N. Parker, Mrs. E. Prentice, C. E. Parker. A’ 
8. Roe, Wm. Rameden, B. W. Russell, C. W. Rad- 
din, F. L. Rounds, C. M. Rogers. Mrs. Mary Shedd, 
I. A. Stiles, Mrs. C. 8. Stone, F. G. Sargent, G. E 
Smith, Mrs. A. Sylvester, Mrs. A. H. Soden, J. P” 
Sanborn, John 8S. Smith, J. Sampson, E. H. Snell- 
ing, A.L. Smith, W. W. Smith, A. G. Studley. C 
F. Trussell, W. H. Turkington, Mrs. C, B. Turtle. 
8. 8S. Voshell, Geo. Van Alstyne. Warren Public 
Library, Mrs. E. J. Wood, Mrs. W. Wi liame, 8. P. 
Ware, Eliza M. White, Mrs. H. L. Warren, J. B- 
Washburn, V. P. Wardweil, R. M. Wyatt, F. I° 
Wheat, N.T. Whitaker, Mrs. D. W. Wellington 





Mrs. Henry Young. 


Marriages. 


[Marriage Notices over a month old not inserted.) 


ODAMS — NICHOLS — In Salem, Mass., June 14, 
by Rev. Raymond F. Holwav. Herbert Odams, 

of Watertown, and Abbie F. Nichols, of 8. 

BLISs — HODSKINSON — June 28, by the same, 
Chas. D. Bliss, of Peabody, and Lydia F. Hods- 

kinson, of 3. 

LOVELACE — ZWICKER — In Danvers, June 8, 
by Rev. L. W. Adams, Freeland W. Lovelace and 

Esther Zwicker, both of D. 

RACKLIFF — WALTON — June 21, by the same, 
Geo.8. Rackliff and Gertie A. Walton, both of D, 

COOPER — PARKER—In the Grace M. E. 
Church, Westerly K.I., June 22, by Rev. James 
T. Do king. Ph, D., Rev. Joseph Cooper, of the 
Primitive Methodist Church in Engiand, and 
Ecith E. Parker, of W. 

MARSHALL — HASKELL — At the home of the 

bride, in Deer Isle, Me., June 13, by Rev. Horace 

B. Haskell, Edwin T. Marshall and Alice L. 

Haskell, both of Deer Is'e. 

CHURCH — CHAPMAN — In Greenville, Mass. 
June 8, by Rev. F. A. Everett,of Chariton City 

Gilbert A. Church, of Prestoa, Conn., and Nettie 

A. Chapman, of G. 

SOULE — KINGSLEY — Also, by the fame, in 
Rochdale, Mass., June 21, Byron A. Soule and 

Nora B. Kingsley, both of R. 

BRAG DON — MARSH — At the M. E. parsonage, 
She pscot Bridge, Me., June 13, by Rev. M.S. 

Prebie, Ernest E. Bragdon, of Alna, Me., and 

Eva M. Marsh, of Newcastle, Me. 








TO STUDENTSIN THE PREACHERS’ COURSE 
OF STUDY IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE — A NOTICE 
CONCERNING EXEGETICAL WORK. 
Students of the First Year may prepare an ¢xe- 
gesis, following Horswell as a model, on any of the 
following passages: Matt. 4: 1-11; Matt. 5: 21-26; 
Matt. 25: 31-46; Mark 10: 17-31; Luke 6: 1-11; John 
1: 1-18; John 3: 1-15; 21: 15-19. 

Students of the Second Year may select from 
these: Romans 3: 25, 26; Rom. 7: 18-25; Rom. 9: 
14-24; 1 Cor. 13; 1 Cor. 15: 35-49; 2 Cor, 12: 1-10; 
Eph. 2: 1-10; Eph. 5: 22 83; 1 Thess.4: 13; 5: 1-11. 
Students of the Third Year from Gen. 3: 1-7; 


Gen.6: 18; Exodus 20 : 3-17; Leviticus 24: 17-2; 
Numbers 6 : 22 27; Numbers 24: 15-19; Deut. 32: 
9-14. 


Students of the Fourth Year from 
19; 35; 58: 1-8; 45: 1 7; 53; 63: 16. 
Let the student do thorough work in whichever 
selection he may choose for himself. Should he 
chc ose from amupg the shorter passages, as Lev. 
24: 17-22; Numbers 6 : 22-27; 24: 15-19, he would 
do well to wiite on two or even three selections. 
GEO. W. KING, Examiner. 


Isaiah 11: 








Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of the latest 


publications of the Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for children teething. It soothes ihe child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic. 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





DR. STRONC’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest 
and recreation all the vear. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open 
Fireplaces, Sun Parlor’ and Promenade on 
the roof, etc. 

Suites of room with private baths. Cro- 
quet, Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electric- 
ty — all baths and all remedial appliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the 
Annex unsurpassed in elegance and com- 
pleteness. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 





Detn’s Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure 
Rheumatism & Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable.Safe. 








ASBURY GROVE CAMP-MEETING will begin 
on Tuesday, Aug. 15, at 2 p. m., and close on Mon- 
day night, Aug. 21. J. W. HIGGINS, Bec, 

Chelsea, Mass. 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
NORWICH DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
JULY. 
23, Willington; 
24, Sterling: 
25, Moodus; 
26, Maplev’ie & Glendale ; 
27, Pascoag; 
28, Uncasville; 
31 Willimantic. 


14, Gurleyville; 

17, E. & 8S. Glastonbury; 
18, Stafford Sprirgs; 

19, Staffordville; 

20, Baltic; 

21, Oneco; 


AUG. 
8, Lyme; 
9, New London; 
11, Tolland ; 


1, So. Manchester; 
2, Hazardville; 
3, Millville; 
4, E. Blackstone; 12, 13, Norwich, No. Main 
7, Niantic; St. and Town. 
14 20, Willimantic Camp-meetipg. 
SEPT 


9, 10, Quarryville; 32, Hockanum; 


ll, Moosup; 23, 24, Colchester, Hebron 
12, Wapping; and Turnerville; 
13, Potnam; 25, p m, Gale's Ferry; 


15, Westerly; 
16, 17, Attawaugan; 
18, Dantelsonville; 


25, eve, Nor., E. Main St.; 
26, Manchester; 
27, No. Grosvenordale; 
19, Rockville; 28, Norwich, Sachem St.; 
20, Norwich, Central; 29, So. Coventry; 
21, E. Hamp’n & Marib’o; 30, Thompsonville. 
oct. 

1, eve, Warehouse Point; 6, Burnside; 
2, Gardner’s; 7, 8, Jewett City; 
3, Volunt’n & Griswold; 9, Old Mystic; 
4, E. Thompson; 10, Mystic & Noank; 
5, Windsorville; 12, E. Woodstock & West 
Thompson. 

E. TIRRELL. 





@iv" THN: BABY 
4 
2 






FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 
TRADE MARK. 


FOOD 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE : BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Comve- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged/ 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
2 Mailed free upon request. @ 
QOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MAGS. 












Two Systems 


| Of Life Insurance are contesting 
j the fieid for public favor—the 
Old Lineandthe New. The former 
is cumbersome, artificial and 
costly. The latteris simple, nat- 
ural and inexpensive. The 


Masceen 
ies 
S a 
ASséci ATIO 


Isa striking example of the new 
plan of Life Insurance. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 MENBERS. 
&105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
81,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
87,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has nosuperior. It gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Imsurance, and other 
desirable options. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
Genera! and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Bostow. 
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kind. Sold everywhere. 


St. Louis, New York, 
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NO QUARTER 


to the enemy—Dirt. 






Give the quarter to 
your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 
and see the dirt fly. 


Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 


farther than any other 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


Ph.ladelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. 











ably. 


anists, etc., etc. 


for general than special use. 


ease, and the case labels facilitate an 


The Cabinet work is of the best character. 


FOR EVERY ONE. 


Perhaps some man exists who has all the drawer 
space he needs, but he is exceedingly rare. 
an abundant number of small drawers in which to 
stow away minor articles is to simplify life immeasur- 








To have 


These solid oak Cabinets were originally made for 
Collectors, Naturalists, Librariane, Mineralogists, Bot - 


But scores of clever persons immedi- 


ately bought them for their general utility in many 
directions of daily need. 


We are actuaily selling more 


The drawers slide with perfect 
orderly arrangement of subjects, and 


make the Cabinet available at any time for a collector. 


We place a very low price — $28— on these 30-drawer Cabinets to place 
them within easy reach of professional men. 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 CANAL ST. (2.2) BOSTON. 





Clergymen, Teachers, Students and Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation 
Camping by the Ocean should address * Man- 
ager,’ Baliston Heights, Truro P. 0., Mass 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


Any pastor desiring pulpit supyly during 
vacation or on account of sickness, please ad- 
éress Prof. A. R. SWEETSER, care of 
Rev. 8. B. Sweetser, Marlboro, Mass. 






















CaS ii ma ent 
OVERMAN WHEE 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DOENVER. 


v0 te 
L co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cHicaco, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 















is the right time 
for everybody to { 
drink 


A temperance drink. 
A home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 

A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘‘just as good’’—*tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 


THE BAY VIEW. 


This well-appointed and popular house has 
earned a reputation among the vast army of 








| with 





tourists second to none other on the coast of 
Maine. 
Old Orchard Beach, at a point known as 
Ferry Beach, about one and one-half miles 
west of Old Orchard. Open for guests on 
Jane 15. 


The house is located within two hundred 
feet of high water mark, is surrounded by 
spacious lawns and a fragrant and beautifal 
pine grove. There are attractive drives. 

The facilities for boating, bathing and fish- 
ing are unexcelled. The broad, smooth beach 
makes a fine playground for children at low 
tide. Here dangerous undertows are entirely 
unknown and bathing is done with perfect 
safety. 

Pure spring water and a perfect system of 
drainage are features that greatly add to the 
healthfualness of the Bay View. 

Those seeking for rest and recreation dur- 
ing the hot summer weeks will find no more 
nealthful, beautiful and attractive spot in 
New England where all of the outdoor and 
house pleasures herein mentioned can be en- 
joyed. 

Postcffice in the house, and four mails are 
received daily. Telephone connection with 
Portland, Boston and other points east and 
west. 

Trains onthe Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Saco River. The Bay View 
porter will be found in waiting at the Old Or 
chard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 
West. 

Prior to June 15 address all letters and t- 
egrams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after that 
date, to Bay View, Me. 


MRS. E. MANSON® 
Proprietor. 





A: C. MANSON, MWanzuger. 


It is situated on the westerly part of | 








TO RENT. 


A Furnished Cottage, containing seven 
rooms, at Pine Cliff, on Lake Sunapee. N. H,, 
can be bired for the sea‘on on very reasora ‘@ 
terms. Address M, Room 9 36 Bromfield 
St., Boston. 





THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE, 
Rev. JOHN F, GOUCHER, D.D., PRES, 

An inst tation of Highest Grade for the liberal 
ecucation of Young Woe en. Several regular Col 
leg: Courses leading to the degree of B.A. Select 
courses combining Literary or Scientific «tudtes 
Music, Art, Voice Traininr, and Phy | al 
Training. All departments in charge of sp cial- 
ists The next session will begin sept. 19. For 
Program address 


The Woman's College, Baltimore, Md, 





TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS BY 
COOK'S WORLD'S FAIR TRIPS 
$50 and $75 


Expenses Included, 

Round trip Tickets several routes to Chicago, 
$29.60. Also other Vacation Trips. Call or 
inquire 
Room 13, Globe Bui'ding, 


Boston, Mass, 





FOR SALE. 


Five miles from the State House, deli htfal 
house of seven rooms and bath, furnace, piped 
for gas; lot 59 x 190 feet; good neighborhood; 
charming scenery. 

Address “‘ B,”’ 


Care Letter Carifer 61, Boston. 


$5 to $15 82,227; 2* 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 
i] tableware, &c. Plates the 

















finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, siiver or nickel 
No experience, No capital 
Every honee has goods need 


ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for cireu 
. BL. E. DELNO & 


a 
FRINKS:”REFLECTORS 





ANOFIxTURES OF Every DESCRIPTION 
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pet IT) 


Many thousand sufferers in New England and al! 
parts of the United States, in Canada and Mexico, 
have used it within the past four years, with a de- 
gree of 


Success Never Before Equaled 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure 
of the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chro nic, 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of 
ry Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood 

y a very gentle electric action upon the surface of 
the body, and without sensation to the majority of 
patients. Practically it is breathing by meang of 
all the ee in place of those of the lungs 
only, which results in a rapid purifying and re- 
vitalizing of the blood. 

The work is Corrective, hence applies to nearly 
all possible conditions of ill health, and is sure of 
good results even in most cases where it is applied 
too late for radical cure. 

The entire treatment is tonic and sustaining, and 
lies exactly in a with the divinely appoint- 
ed laws of health; while its mastery ofthe most 
malignant epidemics, like Diphtheria, Typhoid and 
Yellow Fevers, etc., in hours, as in Jacksonville 
and other portions of the South, speaks more sig- 

cantly than words. 


IT WILL CURE YOU. 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS 


For Circulars, Testimonials and informaticn 
call or address, 


Rev. L. A, Bosworth, Room 10, 
Botton, Mass, 


anal 


Brc mfie! 
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— 


COLOR-BLIND. 


MINNIB L UPTON, 


Some eves there be that nt ver seo 

The beauties of the breaking morn, 
The splendors of the sunset sky, 
The simmer of the ripening rve, 

The warm gold of the autumn corn; 
To such all fairest tints ere one 

Becau-e of what their sight doth bind; 
The vi let and the rose are dun, 
Thev see no glory of the sun; 

Poor eyes — created color blind! 


Som.» souls there be which * ever see 
The heanty and the joy of Ife; 
To ugh blue above the heavens may be, 
For ave their skies hang «trearily ; 
Thev see the dust-cloud of the strife; 
The'r path they traverse heavily, 
Striv ng at best to be * resigned; ”’ 
** Hope, gladness, joy, are not forne!”’ 
If thou hut love Him, all sh]! he, 
Poor souls, that will be color-blind / 





“AS ONE WHO SERVES.” 


It wis aft r a meetin’, four years beck, 
In the r- vival time; 
The nigh: was windy and bleak and biack, 
tbe bilis «ere awfal to climb; 
Bot every 8 at was crowded 80 
That be men foiks bad to stand, 
An ali pa pusb we ruse to go. 
For tte Lord was nigh at baad. 


l ve never f rgotten bow B other Hall 
Spoke out at the very end; 

His words ere m gbty, like tbose of Paul, 
Ard I fit ‘be Spirit descend 

Bot as we or ve torough toe shiftin’ storm — 
Jae bone 1 atore— 

My beart, 'b»t tad been so glac ard warm, 
Grew c ld and cead as a stone. 


I thongbt of the stars in our pastor’s crown, 
Of the cays tbat he spent with God — 

The very + ork tbat our Lord laid down, 
The very path that He trod 

Then I thovgbt of the life that I bave to live, 
‘The life to wbich 1 am tied, 

And onl: a woman's work to give 
To the Saviour until I aied. 


Then, just as my heart came nigh to break, 
lt came t me, fall and clear, 
There were those wro livea for His comf rt's sake 
While He was sojournin’ here. 
His buman |. f+ to our minds seems dim, 
Like a far-: ff beavenl7 dream, 
But somenods bad to make for Him 
That garment without a seam! 


After the long, long moun’ain fast, 
When He prayeu for His heart’: desire, 
He came from the chill of the night at last 
For “la. ber and food and fire 
Itbink that Martha prepared His bed 
Witb a tbrifty housewife s care, 
That He might fird for His weary bead 
A rest aod a welcome there. 


Ob, how I wished He had come to me! 
And then, from His spoken wor. 

1 knew that I, too, in my bhoue might be 
A minister of the Lord 

For | ve not the gift of a ready speech, 
And my work is of every day, 

But t’li » ake the every-day comfort reach 
Str ight into His children’s way. 


And as | whispered a prayer to beaven 
Tbe wind frm the hills went down, 

Ana I thousht, *¢ if I’m servin’ 1'1i be forgiven 
For the lack of stars in my crown 

My bome is Christ's’ Ana lI raised m* eyes, 
Bat, wil] you bel eve it! far 

Above ur roof, in the breakin’ skies 
Sb ne Hs answer to me — a Star! 


— ELLen HaMLIn BuTver, in Congregatior a's’. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


Wide flash the field+; the softening air is nalm; 
Ecbo the mountains round; the fore-t sm. les, 
And every :ense and every heart is j »y 

— Thomson. 


Only in the sacredness of inward silence 
does the soul truly meet the secret hiding 
God. The strength of resolve. which after- 
wards shapes life and mixes itself witn accion. 
is the fruit of those sacred, solitary moments 
when we meet God alone. — Frederick William 
Robertson. 


If only we knew how much we are sur 
rounded with the tokens of mercy! The earth 
is full of them; grains of wheat, leaves, 
flowers, the commonest things. all bave their 
tales to tell. Our ignorance hinders our 
thanksgiving — not that we sre as thankful 
as we might be for the mercies that we do 
know of; perbaps if we were, more would be 
revealed to us. Say to yourself: ‘‘ I am sur- 
rounded with mercies which | know not of. 
Lord, that I may praise Thee. ler all things 
have their voice for me!” — The Quiver. 

o*e ° 

Never can there comea time. in the far- 
thest onward reach of the celestia! journey, 
when a living soul will no longer hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for to do go is to 
hunger and thirst after God. Angels and 
archangels must stoop beside us to fil their 
golden chalices, as we our cups of clay, at 
this inexhaustible Fountain. To hunger no 
more and to thirst no more is but to have cur 
ever-returning need perpetually satisfied ; and 
from the ove: flow of our blessedness to be- 
come wells of the water of life to other sous. 
— Lucy Larcow, in * As lt Is in Heaven.” 


If pansies, with their dark impassioned faces, 
Had but been given the power of buman speech, 
What is the lesson that, from lowly places, 
Each tencer, fragrant voice to us would teach? 


Perchence in tones like tinkling dewdrops sighing, 
What their lives tell, their velvet lips would say : 
** Forget life 8 trials that are round thee lying, 
And be the brightest in the darkest day.”’ 
— Selected. 


We are told in the Bible that when the 
angel came to the shepherds, bringing them 
the best news earth ever heard, ‘they were 
sore afraid.’ And is it not often the same 
with us? But if we listen rightly, the Lord's 
messengers ever reply in the same words: 
‘** Fear pot.” Ardso do you be still, and let 
God send you what He will. When a dark 
thunder-cloud draws on, it looks black and 
terrible; but when it has passed by, the 
brightest rainbow is painted on it! And in 
like manner, every affliction looks quire dif- 
ferent before and behind. We must remember 
that all things come to us back-foremost, #0 
that we can never see them right in the face, 
80 a8 to understand what they are really like. 
until they are gone by. Ab! never forget 
that heaven reaches down close, quite clove 
to earth, so that whoever raises his head in a 
right manner. is sure to find himself in heaven 
with our gracious God and all His holy ar gels, 
even though our blind eyes cannot perceive 
them. And never forget, also, to thank Goa 
for every thing. — Thoughts for Weary Hours. 


There is on Somerset Street, Boston, a fine 
brick building belonging to the theological 
department of Boston University; it is called 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, after the donor. Jacob 
Sleeper, when a@ young man, was a studen 
for the ministry in the Methodist Church. bu: 
his eyes failed him, and he gave his attention 
to business. He was very successful, and be 
came a millionaire. but he did not 1 se his 
early bent. He was the Nestor of ail Metn- 
odist enterprises in New England, particular 
ly of the Boston University, and supported 
eight or ten ministers all the time himeelf, 
each one of whom doubtless did more goor 
than Jacob Sleeper himself could possibly 
have done if he had gone into the mi: isrry 
and had given his life to what would, on the 
face of it, seem a more self-denying experi 
ence. This man was providentially stayed 


do it, is an intention anything ? 


in his mad career. God, however, I am per- 
suaded, would have us stay ourselves by fully 
counting the cost. For this purpose I bid 
vou sacrifice all exvept your betrer self. 
R-member that a gift for one thing is eacri- 
ticed, if. destroying it, you persist in turning 
to something to which you are not adapted. 
R: member the enduwment of your nature is 
a gif: of Go’, especial and holy, and at firet 
h nd fr m the Lord ano Giver of life. — REv. 
James E. ODLIN, in ** New Concepts of Old 
Dug mas.” 
s ad . 

Asceticiem is a running away from manful 
morale pflict. It is bad for the body, which 
is made forright joys. It is bad forthe mind, 
which needs relaxation. It issues often in 
calamity to the spiritual nature. Nor is it 
necessary a8 a discipline; fur this world is 
hard enough at best, has pain enough, heart- 
ache enough, trouble enough. The right and 
pure use of every good gift of God, and the 
real seif-denial involved in unselfishness, no- 
bilty of character, and bravest, truest 
thought — these should take the place so long 
usurped by the artificial self-denial and disci- 
ple of asceticism. — REV. DAvip NELSON 
BeacH, D. D., in ** The Newer Religious 
Thickivg.” 


The desire of your eyes and the delight of 
your heart may have been taken from you. 
You are standing by a sepuichre of buried 
hopes. The bush of ovlivion —a silence that 
almost may be feit—is around you. It was 
bul \esterday existepce was a ‘*valley of 
vision’ openiog everywhere glades and vis- 
tas. Now it 18 & yawning chasm spanned 
witha * Bridge of Sighs,” from the farther 
side uf which seems tu come the dirgeful, pit- 
eous accents—* They which would pass 
from hence to you canuot!” All that seems 
left now are inanimate portraits looking down 
fiom the walis. Yuu bave memories — dole- 
ful souvenirs and associations —no more: 
he flower p anted in the garden; the love- 
birds with drvoping wings in the untended 
cage; he hushed notes uf favorite music; 
ihe unshared walk by s'ream or meadow; it 
may even be the deserted plaything or unused 
toy. The charm has retired from these life- 
pictures. (he ouce long, prophetic dream 
has vanishea iike summer lightning. You 
had fundiy hoped to keep your loved ones at 
your side —to claim their ministries of affec- 
tion in tiwes of sickness, perplexity, trouble 
— saying, in the great Masters words, 
 Tarry y« here, and watch with Me!” What 
havi.c a few brief months have wrought! 
. . » that sick-bed, that grave, has a better 
beyond. In the midst of your tears listen to 
he words of this vid minstrel of Zion. Let 
them steal into the hu-hed chamoer like a 
serenade of ange's: ** Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of His saints!’ Death, 
with its densest darkness to sight and sense 
( pillar of cloud inoeea), is, in the words of 
the pvet, * stricke. through with rays from 
the inner glury;’ the hopes full of immor- 
tali y. As the P.liar that wasall gloom and 
mystery to the Egyptians was all lignt to Is- 
ral, so is the gate of death when seen from 
within the Deaveoly portals—aniron gate 
on this side; on that, ‘‘every geveral gate 
was of one pearl” (Rev. 21: 21). 


‘ Ye grope. tear-blinded, in a darksome place, 
ana touch bat tomos. Look up, toese tears will 
ron 
Soon 1p long rivers down the lifted face, 
Ano leave the vision ciear for stars aud sun.” 


—J.R Macpurr, D. D,in **The Pillar 
in the Night ” 





“MRS. IF.” 


MARGAKET 





ARNOLD. 





NOME time ayo I read a short eketch enti- 
Ued **Mrs But.’’ It was an excellent 
atticle, and it made me think, wonder, and 
question. It entered my mind that I would 
say a few words abut her twin sister, Mrs. 
If. So much has come into my own life the 
past two or three months, and I have bren 
treated with such uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness (among strangers as I have been), that 
ic almost seemed as if no Mis. If could pos- 
sibly live in this locality. What am I saying 
—that no Mrs. If is living near us? Would 
it were true! But, friends, come near me 
while I whisper it to you — what if she is liv- 
ing in my very home and I have not realized 
it? 
No matter what we intend to do, unless we 
Does it keep 
little Willie's hands warm because you spoke 
about knitting some mittens for him? Does 


Mrs. Gray feel rested because you told her 


you would come in and care for the baby 
some afternoon, when you have never been? 
Did your thinking perhaps the old lady across 
the way would like to have you read to her 


do her any good, when you never went near 
her until she was dead? 


Bat you meant to, 
you thought you should, you knew you ought 
to—and right here in steps Mrs. If with 


her excuses, and with regret in her tones tries 


to quiet the uncomfortable feeling that comes 
to all, when known duties are neglected. 
Make your bow to Mrs. If, ladies, twin sister 
to ** Mrs. But.” 
‘*If you’ve any call to make, 

Where you could some comfort take, 

Make it!” 

I do believe it is worth while tocheer the sad, 
to try and interest the old, and to help bear 
the burdens of the heavy-hearted ones. 
Jf Johnny hadn’t been sick, if I hadn’t so 
much house-work to do, if I knew the stran- 
gers near us were of * our set,” if I knew 
the other neighbors would call, if I thought 
they would care to have me call, if I were 
sure their children were as well behaved as 
mine — well. there, if everything were ex- 
actly to my mind. and if [ were just in the 
mood for it. and if, if. if, of course I’d do 80 
and so. And yet, you who daily profess to 
be Christian women, how can you let the 
days go by and know these social duties are 
left undone? Don’t let people say of you 
that you talk religion and do not live it, that 
you say you believe in friendly ministrations 
and yet fail to perform them. Dont let the 
old and helpless, living so near you, say that 
the ** wind is all that has a mind to enter in.” 
Won’t you begin now by putting obstacles 
one side, by being determined to fulfill your 
neighborly duties? Won't you try —I mean 
you, Anne, Mary, Susan, Maris, Julia, moth- 
ers with cares, old and young, the not very 
well, and the heavy-hearted ones —I mean 
you all — won't you try, not to unlace your 
puree-strings merely, but to lengthen your 
heart-strings until no one wi hin your reach is 
neglected or forgotten? Doesn't it seem a 
burning shame that, if you can carry cheer 
and comfort into any home, you fail to do it? 
That you who have ‘known sorrow and been 
acquainted with grief” should allow your 
sad little neighbor over the way to go with- 
out a greeting from you and a friendly pres-- 
ure of the hand? And doesn’t it seem a mis- 
erable pity that you are content to sit so much 
at a sewi'g machine in order that a dress 
may be ruffled a trifle more and a skirt may 
have an extra tuck while many a tired, lone- 
ly woman would be so glad to see you? Don t 
‘et children go heart-sick about you because 





Don't let mothers almost give out from weari- 
ness and anxiety because you have not been 
in to help care for the sick baby. And don’t 
let your neighbors try to make pies and bread 
when they are too sick to even attempt it, 
when your own larder is filled to overflowirg. 
Let sweet Mrs. Will and her twin sister, Mrs. 
Do, give Mrs. But and Mrs. If the cold shoul- 
der until they are known in your midst no 
more forever. 

We all have enough to do, we realize how 
cares multiply, and how worn out we get; 
yet I do know that you and I, even when we 
cry out, in very shame at our short-comings, 
the every-day excuse, ‘* The epirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak’’—TI say I 
know that if the spirit were indeed willing, I 
am sure we could strengthen the flesh. We 
could, if our hearts were in these tender 
offices of love. Read these verses that I 
send to you, please; then pin them up near 
your looking-glass, and in the glass may you 
see faces beaming with the joy of duties 
done — where the spirit indeed was willing 
because the flesh was strong. 

‘‘ If you've anything to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it! 
‘If you've anything to give 
That another soul may live, 
Give it! 


** If you’ve any call to make 
Where you could some comfort take, 
Make it! 


‘« If you've any heart to cheer 
That has lost a loved one dear, 
Oheer it!”’ 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


— The first woman, so far as known, to make a 
descent in a diviog-dress among the pear! fisheries of 
toe Indian Ocean was Miss Jessie Ackerman, the 
World’s W. C. T. U. missionary. On her recent trip 
from Australia to Singapore, the vessel she was on 
stopped for two days among the pearling fleet, and 
here Miss Ackerman went down sixty feet in the 
ocean's depths, and returned in safety. 


—— Miss Phebe Woodman, of Danvers, Mass., 
who was married a few days ago to I. H. Caliga, the 
artist, was the favorite niece of the poet Whittier, 
and was the autj:ct of his peem “ Little Red Riding 
Hood.”” Mr. and Mrs. Culiga will live in Boston. 
—— The Dean of Westminister has granted leave 
to place the medallion portrait of Jenny Lind under 
the statue of Handel in Poets’ Corner, a site peculiar- 
ly appropriate for an artist whose chief delight and 
chief success were in the interpretation of the works 
of Handel and the other great oratorio writers. 


—— A drinking fountain, to resemble bronze, is to 
be placed at the entrance to the Temperance Temple, 
in Chicago, as a memorial to Mary Allen West. It 
is to have srrangements to furnish water to ‘‘man 
and beast.’’ Contributions are coming in from Japan, 
where she died, to aid in its erection. 


—— Mrs. Henry Whitman designed the large and 
bandsome memorial window which has been placed 
in the new Mt. Vernon Church on Beacon Street, 
Boston. This artist has a rare talent for original and 
modern church decoration, and ber windows in 
Worcester and other towns have drawn especial at- 
tention to the excelience of her work. 


—— Mrs. Narcissa White Kinney, of Astoria, Ore- 
gon, bas beea chosen to succeed Miss Mary Allen 
West in the department of the school of methods, the 
‘bject of which is to instract women who wish to 
enter upon the temperance work as to its methods 
and plans. It is customary to hold sessions of this 
echool at summer camps, ‘‘ Chautauquar,”’ seaside 
resorts, and in connection with conventions and con- 
ferences of good people who meet to discuss great 
cau:es, 


— Mary Pierson Eddy, who bas just taken her 
degree of M. D. at the Woman’s Medical College of 
the New York Infirmary, bas spent several years in 
fitting herself to do the work of a medical missionary 
awong the women of Syria. She was born at Sidon, 
Syria, where ber father and mother were missionaries 
for over forty years. She is the first woman to take 
the complete course of study under Dr. Herman 
Knapp, the celebrated oculist, and she will soon go 
out to Syria to minister to those who are debarred by 
religion and custom from the help of men physicians. 


— Mrs Sigrid Magnusson of Iceland, wife of 
the professor of Icelandic literature at Cambridge 
University, who translated the Sagas with William 
Morris, has been appointed vice president for Iceland 
of the World’s W.C.T.U. Mrs. Magnusson is a 
total abstainer, and will introduce white-riboon work 
into her island where she has founded a girls’ 
school, the only one of high grade among 7,000 in- 
habitants. She is now in America. 


— Here isa new and sensible view of things to 
be taken by husbands: ‘I donot like my wife to 
stay too closely at home. When she stays in the 
house for several days at a time the table chat drifts 
to the servants’ faults, the spots on the wall paper 
and the general wear and tear of the house. When 
she goes out she always has something bright and 
interesting to tell me when Icome in. Home is a 
very good thing, but a woman can have too much of 
it.’? — Selected, 


—  Atthe graduating exercises of the Brodklyn 
Training School for Nurses, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends 
gave an address, in which he said: ‘‘A great deal 
has been said, and it has not been always wisely 
said, about woman's sphere. Now there is no per- 
son who can find out what woman’s sphere really 18 
except the women themselves. And they cannot 
find out except by trying what they think they 
would liketodo. There is no need of losing your 
sl ep, night after night, because you are afraid the 
roses in your garden will become toorn-busnes. You 
need not be afraid. The rose is a rose because it 
has to be.”” 








EATING OTHER PEOPLE’S TEARS. 


66 ELL, now, what isthe matter, Mrs. 

Bartlett?” and Mrs. Waite, a tall, 
trim woman in chocolate print gown and blue 
gingham check apron that matched her sun- 
bonnet, paused at the open door of the farm- 
house kitchen and regarded with surprise her 
neighbor, who was wiping the rapidly-flow- 
ing tears from her faded cheeks. 

**Oh, botheration, Miss Waite! nothing. 
Grating horseradish for Jim's dinner, that’s 
all.” 

**Why don’t you buy it? There’s plenty 
over at our store,” and she laid the handful 
of gorgeous maroon and yellow flowers she 
carried on a corner of the kitchen table. 

‘Oh, thank you, Miss Waite; what large 
clusters. I do dote on polyanthus, and | 
bave always lived in hopes that Jim, sooner 
or Jater, would find time to make me a flower- 
bed so I could have such things myself; but 
speaking of horseradish, we don't have 
morey 80 plenty that we can pay it out for 
«hat we have abundance of ourselves — and 
then, I don’t like to eat o'her folks’ tears, no, 
I don’t.” And casting a shrewd little glance 
out of the corner of her tear-blurred eye, she 
proceeded : — 

‘| was just thinkin’ horseradish is curis; 
you cant kill it; it’s like the gossip that 
starts over .there in your bar-room; it grows 


aod grows, avd burrows down and down, and 
roots out everythir.g good is comes in contact 





you fail to give them a greeting as you pass. 


with. And the top it springs up with its 


little hair-like brush, but first you know it 
spreads itself, and its broad green leaves are 
casting everything else in the shade. Then 
you pull it up, perfectly astonished at the 
growth it has made, top and bottom, and you 
cut off the root and grate it and put it with 
vinegar, and you boil the leaves for greens 
and eat them with vinegar, and they make a 
relish for some appetites, just exactly as gos- 
sip does; and the jittle green head you throw 
out somewhere, supposing that is the end of 
it; but immediately it sends out a root and 
fastens itself into the turf, and first you know 
it isa growing plant; and the tip end of the 
root away down in the ground keeps on 
growing, and first you know it sends up a 
little green, brush-like top, and there are two 
stalks instead of one, for all it bas been 
pulled up and grated and heen the cause of 
showers of innocent tears. Jim is as fond of 
horseradish as he is of gossip and some other 
things, and it beats all how many tears [ 
have shed, first and last, but I guess I will 
shed no more today.” And she proceeded to 
clear up the litter she had made before look- 
ing for the garden seeds her caller had come 
after, regardless of the fact that there were 
plenty in the store. 

As Mrs. Waite went down the grassy 
country street with the cucumber seed in her 
hand Jim Bartlett had offered, she said to 
herself ;: — 

‘* She don’t like to eat other folks’ tears. I 
never thought of it before, but at our house 
we live on other folks’ tears. To think of 
the care she takes of that lazy Jim, and 
when I left him he was sitting in our bar- 
room drinking flip, and on account of that 
and the other drams he will make way with 
this forenoon, he will go home crose, and she 
and the children will cry. For all she is 
such a chipper little body, she does cry over 
Jim, and the money he spends at our bar 
goes toward our support, and that is the way 
I eat her tears and the tears of all our cus- 
tomers and their families. I never thought 
ef it before, but now I have heard of it and 
have reasoned it out in my own mind, I don't 
believe they will relish.” 

After that Mrs. Waite fell sick. Nothing 
in the way of food relished, she grew weak 
and faint, and her husband, much alarmed, 
sent for the doctor, who questioned her so 
closely that she confessed at length: — 

‘“The fact is, lam tired of living on the 
tears of the women and children in this com- 
munity. We bave got to stop selling liquor, 
and [ hate to do it, for it means stopping 
making money, and selfishness tells me to 
stick to the old way, but conscience says, 
‘Give it up. It is better to be right than to 
be rich,’ and I am in a strait betwixt two.” 

‘* Well, your sending for me was a prov- 
idence as well as a necessity,” said the piysi- 
cian. ‘* Some friends of mine are anxious to 
come here to board, but because it is a rum- 
hole they will not come. Give up liquor- 
selling, turn your house into a summer re- 
sort, and I will fill it with paying custom- 
ers.” 

This was done. The people who came for 
the summer were Christians who brought 
their religion with them, and pot only lived 
it themselves,but strove to induce the people 
by whom they found themselves surrounded 
to follow the Saviour whom they loved and 
served. 

With the old rum-hole gone, the people 
were easily turned in the right path. Even 
Jim Bartlett was converted and thankfully 
took up his share of the burden of domestic 
life that his faithful wife had so long carried 
alone. 

Mrs. Waite, who was thoroughly repent- 
ant, strove in every way to undo the wrong 
she had so long done her neighbors, and is 
now as active in serving God in the new 
church as ehe was formerly in serving Satan 
in selling liquor. 

‘* Strange, this change was brought about 
by one of Mrs. Bartlett’s queer remarks,” 
she says, ‘“‘but the Holy Spirit must have 
been at work, although we were not then 
able to ree»gnize His power.’’— Mrs. ANNIE 
A. PRESTON, in Christian Intelligencer. 





COMMITTED TO THE DEEP. 


We hear the solemn sentence, ‘‘ Earth to earth,”’ 
Ring o'er our cead, 
And fancy since creation’s mournfal birth 
No words e er said 
Have brought more bitter woe to hearts balf broken, 
Given clearer voice to sorrow yet unspoken, 
Or been to suffering souls a *urer token 
That all of hope is flad. 


Bat yet a sadder, drearier phrase than this 
Sounds o'er some graves; 
Those tbat no loving mourner bends to kiss, 
So deep the waves 
Have drawn the loved one to their wild protection, 
Within no earthly bed of man’s selection, 
To wait alone the trump of resurrection 
That wakes the sea’s deep caves. 


To wait alone! No friend may follow him 
To that sad place, 

That vast abode where phantoms wild and grim 
Meet face to face. 

Lo! all around there breathes of desolation; 

No lowly cross there whispers resignation, : 

No crown there tells of Christ’s sweet compensation 
And pardoning grace. 


To wait alone! The dreary waters close, 
And they will keep 
Their secret well; the All-seeing only knows 
Where he doth sleep; 
His only requiem is the sea’s pulsation; 
A soul has passed bevond life’s sad orobation — 
All that remains of God’s divine creation 
Committed to the deep. 
— Exchange. 





“ A SUMMER WIDOWER.” 


R. BURGESS let himself into his house 
with his latch key. It was his usual way 
of entering. He passed up the first and second 
flights of stairs, and let himself into his own apart- 
ment with a latch key. It was his usual way of en 
tering. No one met him at the door, no one looked 
up with a welcoming smile as he came in, for no one 
was there to give smile or look. He went through 
the dining room into the parlor and raised the win 
dows. He had closed them when he went away in 
the morning for fear of sudden showers. The pictures 
on the walls were covered to keep away dust. The 
furniture was covered forthe same reason. The 
little ornaments were gone from the walls and man- 
telpiece put away for safe keeping, and the room 
looked, though amply upholstered and furnished, 
empty and dreary. Rosewood and mahogany, or 
black walnut and oak, with carpets of velvet and 
curtains of lace and brocade, will not farnish a room 
for the hungry heart. 

Mr. Burgess was tired. He had been in his office 
all day at his desk making briefs, attending to busi- 
ness, meeting clients, or in the courts waiting till his 
case was called, and then wrangling with the coun- 
sel on the other side, and the stillness of his parlor 
oppressed him. He missed the cheery voice of his 
wife, the prattle of his little boys, and the crying of 
the baby. It was because of her that mother and 
children were all in the country. He hoped her 
languid eyes were growing brighter and her pale 
cheeks taking on color; and as he thought of the 
boys ranning and climbing fences and sailing their 
toy ships in the pond, and getting brown and hearty, 
his face lost its worn look and a smile was faintly 
visible, or would have been had there been an eye to 
see it. 

He missed his evening meal, cheerful, well- 
prepared, delicately served. He had fed at « restau- 
rant and was not hungry, and yet he was very hun- 
gry. The restaurant where he took his meals was a 
good one, so everybody said; the waiters were polite 
and attentive, but ne ate ina hurry, bad no one to 
talk to while he ate, no one to talk to afterward, and 
the food. though good, somehow didn’t feed him. lt 
hadn't been specially prepared for him, out for the 
great hungry crowd of which he was only a very 
small fraction. 

He lighted a gas jet a8 the darkness came on, and 
took from his pocket some law paper he had broug»t 
home to look over. Then he took up a book that 





lay on the table, and lost himself in that for a 
time; and then it was ten o'clock and he went to 
bed. 

Now and then he would go with some friend to 
Brighton Beach of an evening, or take a stroll in the 
park, but always to come back to an empty house 
and ao empty bed. 

Two or three times while his family were away he 
spent part of Saturday and all of Sunday with 
them; but the trips were expensive and beyond his 
mesns to afford many of them. 

So passed four weary months. 

The next summer Mr. Borgess and his family were 
all in the country, in a neat and cheap suburban cot- 
tage where the children could be out of doors all 
day, and he could be with his loved ones every day, 
and no longer ‘‘a summ2r widower.’’ — Christian 
Advoc a’e. 





COMPANY AND COMPANY. 


~s UT I am thankful ehe did not stay 
longer; if she had prolonged her 
visit another week she would have attended 
my funeral,” half laughing, haif crying, said 
a frail little body to whom [ had offered con- 
gratulations on having had the pleasure (/) 
of a visit from a ‘* dear friend.”’ 

In genuine surprise [ said: 
thought you loved her?”’ 

‘**Well, I did—at a distance, and shall 
again when I get a little rested from the re- 
sult of her visit. Now don’t think me deceit- 
ful, but she is the worst type of ‘come to 
stay’ company. The trouble is, she has no 
resources within herself to fall back upon, 
and though a woman in years, like a child 
the wants to be constantly amused, and so | 
have racked my brain and exhausted my lit- 
tle store of strength trying to entertain her; 
and yet she never said ‘Enough; let us rest.’ 
Perhaps after working hard engineering a 
picnic in her honor, [ would reach home ready 
to sink from weariness, only to hear, * Well, 
what next?’ or,‘ Where are we going this 
evening?’ Oh, dear! I repeat, lam glad she 


— gone, for I never was so tirea in my 
e.’ 

As she spoke she sank back in her chair 
louking 80 wan and worn I could not blame 
her for feeling as she did, or adding, ‘I teel 
now as if I never wanted to see company 
again.” 

lam so glad there is company and com- 
pany — who of us have not seen the differ- 
ence in this respect in those we truly love? | 
never realized it more than when I listened 
to the foregoing wirds and contrasted the 
feelings of the speaker with mine, for [ too 
have just had a visit from a friend, but she 
was the reverse of the one who only left 
weariness behind her. She was fullof ‘ re- 
sources,” capable of entertaining herself and 
all about her, and yet she liked a certain 
amount of quiet and rest, and I readily un- 
derstood that the domestic machinery need 
not stand still while she was in the house. 
If it made demands upon my time and 
strength I felt perfectly at rest about my 
guest, knowing that she could entertain her- 
relf with book or pen until I found Ieisure 
to enjoy ‘‘a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul.’ Sisters, if we are wi.hout resources, 
let us make haste to possess them. — Chris- 
tian at Work. 


“Why, I 





FANCY WORK HINTS. 
Bogs. 


Bags for holding soiled lingerie are made of colored 
linen, and worked in flax threads or cotton, writes 
E.\za Craven in the Ladtes’ Home Jiurnat They 
may also be very simply arranged by sewing to- 
gether two towels which have ¢ffective borders and 
deep fringe. The tops of the towe.s are turned over 
and a stitching forms a casing in which a ribbon is 
run to draw up the bag. A stitching must run across 
the lower part of the bag just above the ornamenta! 
border; thus the bag is formed. Toe word * Lin- 
gerie’’ may be worked across in Russian stitch. A 
traveling case for a sea voyage is made of dark blue 
linen, bound with red or white braid. There are six 
pockets, in which brush, comb, slippers, etc., may 
be placed. One pocket lined with oil-silk 18 necessary 
for a sponge, and has a flap witha button. A border 
is left across the top, on which the words ‘‘ Bon 
Voyage’’ are embroidered. A useful case for 
ordinary travel is made of biue linen, bordered with 
white braid. 


The Friendship Tea Cloth. 


The material is an ordinary white damask, bor- 
dered with a fringe of same. Within the fringe runs 
a two-inch canvas for cross-stitch, crewel, or satin 
stitch. This canvas border is divided ¢qually into 
squares, and in each square a friend is asked to work 
either the initial of her Coristian name or her mono 
gram, according to her taste and ability. In the 
centre is the monogram of the owner of the piece of 
work. Thisis worked by herself, as are also de 
signs in each of the four corners of the cloth. A 
double feather-stitch ornaments the rows of letters 
and monograms, worked in the same colors as the 
corners, viz., two shades of terra cotta. The silks 
employed are washing silks and are of four colors, 
and each color has two or three shades. They are 
old-gold, electric-blue, olive-green, and terra cotta. 
All requisites for working are sent round with the 
cloth. There isa key for reference, which prevents 
any possibility of the names of the kind friends who 
have contributed being forgotten. It will be seen 
that a desiga of this nature affords more of interest 
than of actual beauty. The interest, however, in- 
creases the longer the cloth is kept, and in an after 
generation may possibly be treasured as one of the 
family heirlooms. — Exchange. 


Use for Soiled Evening Gloves. 


The long wrists may be cut in strips, contrasting 
shades sewed together and the joining covered with 
beacs — gold, silver, steel, crystal, or bright-colored 
beads of various sizes. Spangles, too, may be spar- 
ingly used with good effect. The beads must be 
sewn on securely, and strong purse silk is best for 
this purpose. When a stfficient number of strips 
have been joined, a border may be arrarged of 
tquares diagonally put together or disks joined with 
a bead net-work; the fioishing fringe should be 
netted at the top. Work bags, photographic cases 
and frames, book covers, opera-glass bags aud small 
table covers are among the useful! articles for which 
this work will serve; bandkerchief and giove cases of 
pale gray and tan, joined with cut-steel beads and 
lined with pale pink satin, are dainty souvenirs. 


A Veil Case. 


A jaunty and usefal conceit for your dearest girl 
friend is a veil case. It is made of two bits of linen 
eight inches square. The piece to be used for the 
cover has traced upon it in your own Handwriting 
this bit of sentiment, ‘“‘ Filmy Veils For Her Dear 
Face,” and violets scattered about this, all daintily 
worked in violet silk. Violet silk lines each of the 
linen pieces with a tiny sheet of sachet cotton be 
tween. The edges are bound in a narrow violet rib- 
bon. The two pieces are tacked together at the back 
and tied together in front like a mouchoir case. Veils 
are to be simply folded first leng:hwise, then across 
and laid within for safe keeping and the case placed 
on the toilet table, in bureau drawer or hat box. 

Another design for a veil case if one tires of the 
powdered flowers which have decorated both the out- 
side and inside world so long a time, is to embroider 
a spider web, without the spider, over the linen and 
fin sh the case in delic te green silk. A very rich 
case for a bridal present was made of yellow satin 
covered with gold fish-net, lined inside with white 
satin with a richly embroidered monogram at one 
corner of the inside of the cover; this case was 
finished in gold cord and was very beautiful. — 


Little Lolks. 


THE SPIDER WEB. 


Whenever I see 
Oa busb or tree 
A great big spider web, 
I say with a shout: 
** Little fly, look out! 
That web seems 60 pretty and white, 
But a sp.der hides there, and he’s ready to 


So if any one bere, 
Drinks cider or beer, 
1 say to bim now, 
With my very best bow, 
** Have a care of that lager or 
F or there bides a wicked 
And it fills bim with jy 
To catch man or boy 
And weave all about him with terrible m, 
The meshes of babit — the rum appetite 


—Mrs Ciara ®&mitu Coton, in 4 





OUR DISAPPOINTMENT. 


MRS. 8S. BE KENNEDY, 


66 AS thar big worm come out 


the question often asked 
friend, who, knowing my love fo: 
came to me one morning in Septem 
the straugest-looking caterpillar | }, 
seen. 

Although its colors were beaut 
form was repulsive, and I did not » 
the look of disgust which crossed t} 
face as she opened the box a little 
me to peepin. I wondered, too, that 
not feel afraid, for its long black ho: 
it anything but a plearant appearance: 
my little friend belongs, I think, to t 
sensible class of children who do not 
at the sight of a poor harmless ingé< 

I knew a lady once who would « 
sign of fear in the presence of a saucy 
but if a tiny caterpillar was found c; 
on her dress would scream with te: 
try to fee! pity for such people, but 
all the while how they really can diz 
pretty creatures which fill the pla 
signed for them in this beautiful wor 
this was indeed a ferocious-looking cr: 
though perfectly harmless at all tin 
book of insects informed me. It was ms 
that told me, too, what the new find rea'\y 
was, and when I explained to Fiorence (hat 
the big worm would soon bury itself in ‘ly 
tarth and come out by and by a beau 
moth, its fore-wings of « pretty grayish c 
lined with red, and hinder wings red spotted 
with yellow, her black eyes opened wide wit! 
astonishment. So I have not wondered at 
the child s impatience or her oft-repeated in- 
quiry, ‘* Has the big worm come out yet’ 
But we were to be disappointed, it seems 
for instead of burying itself in the earth 
after the manner of its kiad, it made a pa 
tial change above ground beneatb the wa 
leaves I had put in for its food, and becanm: 
an improper shaped chrysalis from which 
beautiful moth will ever emerge. [ was 
very sorry, for I may not obtain another in 
great many years, as this is a rare kind. 

If you would like to listen, 1 would | 
to read youashort extract from my not 
book : — 

Sept. 4, 1802 
Cousin Florence brought me this morning a beau 
tifal caterpillar about four inches in length and turee 
in circamference. Thea color of its body is bright 
green, variegated with biuish bands. It has three 
pairs of horns, two on each of the second and third 
segments, and a mach shorter pair near the head 
The tvo first point upward and forward, the others 
backward. All are reddish brown near the body 
with jet black tips. It bas two black spots betweer 
the first and second segments, and the same betweer 
head and first segment. It has also a row of ema 


black spots low down along each side, two in eact 
segment. I placed it in a pan of earth covere 
with a wire screen, and gave it some fresh walnu! 
leaves upon which to feed. It did not feed long 
however, but soon crawled beneath the leaves where 
it remaine almost motionless. 


I find one entry made, evidently, afrer | 
had been convinced that my first experienc: 
with the Royal Walnut Moth was to be a 
failure. I must not allow myself to be dis- 
couraged, for [ have read of a scientist wh 
waited eleven years to see this wonderfu! 
moth, having had several chrysalids which 
failed to open. 

I write this to show my little friends that 
there is a real p easure in 8 udy, even though 
we do not learn all we would like to kaoow 
Patience will accomplish much, and if you 
and [ bring a real love to the study of nature 
we cannot fail to learn something. and | au 
sure that the great Creator is pleased wh: 
we try to understand the beautiful things |! 
has made. 


Moosup Valley, Conn. 








GOING TO THE GRANDMA HOUSE 


VERY day when Ted went to kind 
garten, he had to pass the Home fo 
Aged Women. Often he would see three 
four dear old ladies with caps on at the w 
dows. There was one whose room was in t! 
second story. If Ted and Rob looked t} 
way she waved her hand to them. 
Teddy asked mamma why there wer 
many grandmas in that house. So she t 
him all abvut the dear old iadies who had 
homes of their own and how happy and c» 
fortable they were there all together. Af" 
that Ted always called it the ** Grand 
House.” 
One day when he passed there were < 
riages before the duor, and people g ing 
aud out. At dinner he told about it. Su 
ssid they were having a reception at 
Home, and people could take gifts if t! 
chose. 

In the afternoon T+d wae left with Ja 
who wanted to clean windows upstairs. 
she told Ted he must play with his blocks 
the 3itting-room. Ted was lonesome 
emp ied out his block basket, and going 
Jane's nice, clean pantry, he emptied 
crock of sugar cookies into his basket. 
couldn't find his hat, so he took one of brot! 
Edgar's. To himself he said, ‘* Now | m 
have a cane, ‘cause the gentleman | saw g 
iuto the Grandma House had one.”’ 

With p»pa's very best gold-headed ca: 
and bis basket of sugar cookies op his 4 
away Ted trudged down the street to (" 
Grandma Houre. A p'easant-faced maid 
himia. When she saw his funny hat and 
cane, she whispered a few words to the | 
tron. 

**My dear, what do you want?” said ' 
matroa. 

** Oh, I’ve come to visit the grandma lad 
and I've brought them some sugar cook 
— I know my grandma likes sugar coo! 
es. 

So Teddy went from room to room with h's 
basket of cookies. 

The old lady whom he saw so often at th 
~indow tod him stories, and showed hin (! 
pre-ents which had been left at the How: 
that day. She called them ‘‘donations.” _ 

By and by the matron said she was afral< 
the little boy's mamma would worry abou! 
him, and he had betrer go home. When bi 
walked in mamma said, ** Why, Teddy Paze, 
where have you been?”’ 

“Ol” said Teddy, ‘* I've been donating '° 
the Grandma House, and I had a splendid 
time. The lady who let me in said I was '"° 
most poplar gentleman there.” — Litéle Men 








Housewife. 
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‘The Sunday School, 


yHIRD QUARTER. L¥SSON III. 
Sunday, July 16. 
Acts 17: 22-31. 





PAUL AT ATHENS. 





emphasis on the ears of the listening assem- 
biage’’ (Revision Commentary). 


25. Neither is worshiped with men’s 
hands (R. V., “neither is He served by 
men’s hands’’). —‘* Paul’s words were the 
outcome of a mind steeped in the spirit of the 
Prophets, who insisted that the God of Israel 
wrs not to be worshiped with sacrifice and 
incense, but with a pure, noble life” (Revision 





Lesson Introduced. 


x 'eEXT: * God isa Spirit: and they 
him must worship him in spirit 
* (Jonn 4: 24). 
A. D. 82. 


Athens, in Gre ce 


rion: Released from priaon in Pat- 
goes to Thessalonica and plants a 
A persecution compels him to 
varney agair, and in Berea he gath- 
iristian society. Again an outcast, 
to Athens, where, while waiting 
»panions and observing the customs 
ropolis of art and philosophy, his 
ply stirred at the nu merous emblems 
r-h'p and the prevalent ignorance of 
He gives vent to his views in the 
, yvogae and the public marke'-place. 
A e atvention of cer ain members of 
i Epicurean system: of philosophy, 
i to ascend the steps to the Areopa- 
re make use of his opportunity to 

novel ideas” 


,DINGS: Monday — Acts 17:22 31. 

417:1521 Wednesday 1 Cor.1: 
Issiah 40:25 31. Friday 

Saturday -J r.10:716 Sun- 


19-26. 


reday 


Lesson Paraphrased. 


ra spirit of cynical levity, or 
espectful curiosity, iaspired 
zophers who invited the ** ugly 
to set forth his religious 
them ‘tin the highest 
f Athens,’ cannot be deter- 
Socrates had plead his cause 

. same rostrum, but a greater 
rates now held their attention. 

him was an intellectual peer- 
presenting probably the highest 
that the world then knew; but 
.ppears to have felt no tremor at 
arraigned before it. Ali per- 
feelings were submerged in the 

t of the grandeur of his oppor- 

His eyes had been bu-y as he 

iiked the streets. Religious 

vy, he had observed, was not lack- 

y yng these Athenians; rather it 
as misdirected, or dissipated at too 
Each god had its altar, 
wd lest there might be one overlooked 
{ unplacated, they had provided wor- 
ven for this unknown deity. It 

his fact that the apostle seized: 
\thenians,” he said, ‘I perceive in 
over-carefulness in matters of 
For, in studying your ob- 

f devotion, I have come across 
ar inscribed ‘To the Unknown 
his is the very Being whom I 
us to declare to you. No 

| contain Him, seeing that 

rd of heaven and earth, the 

f the universe and all things 

2 He dependent upon hu- 

for it is He that giveth to 

reath and all things. Of 

ith He made all nations of 
ordaining to each ‘the ap- 


nefore 


shrines. 


Commentary). As though he needed. — 
‘**Sarely He who imparts all life and supplies 
a/l wants is not so poor as to need the service 
weak. sick, frail mortals seek of each other ”’ 
(Cowles). He(R V ,*He Himself ”*) giv- 
eth to all life, etc. — “« He rolis the mighty 
planet, molds the gathering dewdrop, and is 
still the S .urea of the world’s life” (J nes). 


26. And hath made of one blood all 
nations (R. V., ‘and He made of one every 
pation of men"’) —A definite assertion that 
God created the whole human race from one 
common stock. The prevailing idea amongst 
heathen nations was that different peop!es 
owed their origin to diffsrent ancestors, either 
themselves deities, or immediately under the 
protection of some deity. The Athenians, for 
Mmstance, believed that they were sprung 
from the soil of Attica. The belief that all 
peoples sprang from one common ancestor 
Paul Knew would do much to eradicate the 
n.t'on that there were ‘ many gods’ — would 
assist auch in the reception of the truth that 
there was but one God. Besides this, Paul 
probdsbly bad in his mind the prejudice with 
which these haughty Greeks viewed bim as a 
Hebrew, a member of a despised Oriental 
race’ (Revision Commentary). Hath de- 
termined the times before appointed 
(R V., * baving cetermined their appointed 
seasous’’) — ‘the seasons which make this 
earth a fiiting abode ’’ (Cambridge Bible). 


27. That they should seek the Lord 
(R. V., ** should seek God ’’). — * Creation 
and providence were meant to teach this les- 
son Man is created a social being to form 
into peoples and nations, that he may organ- 
ically adore the God of all’’ (Whedon). If 
haply they might feel after him. — 
** toe Greek word denotes the action of one 
blind wbo gropes after what he desires to 
find’’ (Schaff). Not far from every one 
of us — as to piace. ‘ln one sense the sun 
is ninety millions of miles distant; in another, 
it is nearer to us than any created objact. Its 
beams pierce our frame, its light enters the 
eye, its warmth peuetrates the body. So 
while God may be said to be infinitely dis 
tant, there is a sense in which He permeates 
us" (Jones). 

28. In him we live, etc. — ‘‘ We are 
from God, our lives are sustained by God 
We are surrounded by H's laws and sustained 
by His powers. Maucn more is this true of 
our spiritual life’’ (Peloubet). Certain 
of your own poets have said. — ‘ This 
truth he e: forces by reminding them that it 
| was admitted in words by their own poets. 
Aratus, a poet of Tarsus, and a countryman 
of Paul, had used this language about 270 
B. C., and so also had Cleanthes, another poet 
and contemporary of Aratus, who was a dis- 
ciple of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics ”’ 
| (Peloubet). 





29 Forasmuch then as we are the 
off-pring of God— R. V., * being then the 
(ffspring of God.” We ought not to 
think. — ‘The things which man makes 
with his human fiogers and human brain 
cannot be supposed cepable of making man 
and of giving h'm these fiugers and this 
vrain’’ (Cowles) Like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art. — * raul 
especially alludes ty taose masterpieces of 





| seasons of their existence and | sculpture in ivory, gold, and marbe which 


»unds of their habitation;’ ex- 
ting within them the desire to seek if 


haply they might ficd Him, though, in | 


truth, He is not remote, but near; in 
Him we live, move, exist, or, to quote 
from one of your poets, ‘ We are also 
aoffspring.’ If this be so, if we are 
ly of His essence, we ought not to 
regard Him as like unto gold, or silver, 
tone, the work of men’s hands. In 
ages,’ he continued, ‘* God has 
ooked or condoned this ignorance 
llis true nature, but now that He 
: revealed Himself, aod is no longer 
»wn, He calls upon all men to re- 
t; and He has appointed a day of 
ijgment in which He will judge the 
on righteous principles by Oae 
He hath ordained — even by 
esus whose resurrection from the 
is the assurance that God will 

His promise.” 


The Lesson Explained. 


aul stood in the midst of Mars’ 

H Kk. V., ‘of the Areopagus ’’) — in 

yn the west of the Acropolis, 

e sixty feet above the valley. Here 

tof the Areopagas was wont to con- 

a tribunal which existed before the 

Solon. The place itself was an open 

atre, with stone seats arranged in 

n this occasion there was probably 

| arraignment of Paul — simply the 

tion of curiosity on the part of cer 

and Epicurean philosophers who 

{ him discourse in the market-place 

id who invited him up the rock-hewn 

t they might hear what he had to 

et. Yemen of Athens — “the 

sppellation used ny al! their orators” 

I perceive that in all things 

too superstitious (R. V , ‘in all 

receive that ye are somewhat super- 

~ ‘very religious’? (American 

They overdid the thing. The 

iil of idols. lt was a current say- 

t was easier to find a god there than 

Paul sbows his wonderfal tact in 

g bis argument, not on the law and 

hets, but starting it ‘from one of 

‘ars, conquering them by their own 
(Chrysostom). 


\s | passed by (R. V., ‘‘along’’) — 

streets. Beheld your devotions 

‘observed the obj-cts of your wor- 

An altar . - to the (KR. V,, 

unknown God — ‘‘a voiceless but 

& confession of the incompetency of 

iman reason to arrive at satisfying 

ns about God and a solemn, though 

’ unconscious, prayer to the trae God 

‘ revelation from on high’’ (Howson) 

mm therefore ye tgnorantly wor- 

‘ip ete.—R V,, ** What therefore ye wor- 

| ignorance, this set I forth unto you.”’ 

au. speaks of the Divinity of whom they 

fessed themselves ignorant. He com 

™ends their reverential spirit while he shows 
'S misdirection ’’ (Alford). 


' God (R V., “the God’’) that made 
the world, ete.— “A truth perfectly novel 
‘o (be Athenians, who believed in the eternity 
Of matter”’ (Jones). Seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth — R. V., 
‘He, being Lord of beaven and earth.” 
Dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.—‘* Commentators call attention to 
‘he remarkable reminiscence of the dying 
speech of Stephen, which Saul must have 
'stened to, and which so powerfully irfia 
need his futare life: *‘Howbeit the Most 
High dwelleth not in houses made with hands’ 
(Acts 7: 48,49). These words, uttered in 
“all view of the magnificent fanes of the gods 
of Athens, must have rung with a strange 


| were standing near him on the Areopagus, 
|and in the varied temples and shrines of 
Athens the Religious ’’ (Schaff). 


30 The times of this ignorance God 
winked at (RK V., ‘‘ the times of ignorance 
therefore Gud overlooked’’). —‘*God had 
allowed those eges of ignorance to pass by 
without any special revelation, and had sent 
no express messenger to declare His will to 
them. He had left them alone to the teach- 
ings of nature and the promptings of their 
own conscience; but now the time of forbear- 
ance was over, and He called men to re 
pentance, toa change of mind and heart. 
A. ford remarks that in the word ‘ overlooked,’ 
‘lie treasures of mercy for those who lived in 
the times of ignorance ’’’ (Revision Commen- 
tary). But now — in th s new dispensation. 
Commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent (R. V., ‘‘commandeth men that 
they should all everywhere repent ’’).— 
‘‘Strange word! In their wisdom they had 
never found out its meaning. In all their 
philosophy they had not learned to abhor sin 
Paul before the great power of Rome says, 
‘ Tbe Gospel is the power of God unto salva 
tion to every one that delteveth’ (Rom. 1: 
16)’ (Revision Commentary). 


Because (R.V, ‘‘inasmuch as’’) he 
hath appointed a day ... . judge the 
world. — ‘The language certainly implies 
a dc fiaite and fixed occasion of judgment in 
the future’ (Abbott). ‘‘ Their character and 
deeds were to be examined, and the reward 
of punishment due was to be awarded by the 
jadge. Pauls reference to the jadgment was 
ap’, on the Areopagus, where jadicial sen- 
tences were wont to be announced "’ ( Bengel) 
By that man (RK. V.,‘ by the man’’) 
whom he hath ordained. — ‘‘ Because 
Jesus was a man, and can feel for all the 
temptations of man, God has ordained Him 
Jadge (Jobr 5: 27)’ (Hurlbut) In that 
he hath raised him from the dead. — 
‘©The resurrection of Jesus confirmed the 
truth of the general judgment. Just what 
use the Apostle intendea to make of the doc 
triae of the resurrection we do not know. It 
is probable, however, that he intended the 
reference to the resurrection of Jesus to con- 
vey the idea of the general resurrection of all 
men (ver. 18), from which it would follow 
that all would be jadged. The mention of 
the resurrection was the occasion for a gener- 
al stir among the audience, which interrupted 
the further progress of the address’’ ( Revis- 
ion Commentary ). 


IV. The Lesson Illustrated. 

1. A popular novelist bas represented a 
thoughtful child who, when lying awake at 
night and listening to the roar and murmur 
of the waves, would ask, ‘‘What are the 
waves saying?” It is the question of all 
men, What are the far mountain tops saying? 
What is the vault of heaven saying? 
What do morning and evening, and the rush 
of time, and growth, and decay, and dis- 
tances, and vast solitades say? All that 
thrills the spirit and fille it with awe, all that 
penetrates it with unutterable sadness and 
stirs restless yearning, is a call to seek God 
( Leckse) . 

2. As the painter transcends his loftiest 
work, as the sculptor is higher than his grand- 
est embodiment of thought in marble, as the 
poet is higher than his highest imagination 
and profounder than his deepest insight, so the 
Creator of heaven and earth is greater than 
the highest outcome of His labor ( Professor 
Dallinger ). 

3. Do not trust a future repentance, my 
brother. 1 know that the mercy of God is 
boundless. I know that a man swept down 
that great Niagara, if before his little skiff tilts 
over into the awfal rapids he can make one 
great bound with all his strength and reach 
the solid ground, perchance he may be saved. 





It is an awfal risk toran. A moment's mis- 
calculation, and skiff and voyage alike are 
whelming in the great chaos below, and come 
up mangled into nothing far yonder upon the 
white tarbulent foam ( Maclaren ). 








OUR SEMINARIES. 


Lasell Seminary. 


Commencement week at Lasell began with 
the pupils’ concert, June 7, when fine chorus 
and solo singing, skilled pianoforte, organ 
and violin playing, and Lasell’s own orches- 
tra, showed the fine character of the Semina- 
ry’s musical work. The Lasell orchestra is a 
new feature this year. 

The baccalaureate sermon was given June 
11 by Rev. Olin A. Curtis, D. D., of Boston 
University School of Theology, and was a 
profound and forceful discourse, full of rich 
thoughts and impressively delivered. The 
theme was ‘Loyalty,’ and Dr. Curtis dis 
cussed it under three divisions: ‘* Loyalty — 
What is It? What is its Relation to Service? 
All True Loyalty Tends to Loyalty to Christ.”’ 
Text, ‘‘ Wnoose [ am, and whom I serve”’ 
(Acts 27 : 23). 

Class day followed. The exercises were 
held partiy in the over crowded gymnasium 
(the largest audience room Lasell has) and 
partly upon the lawn, which were beantifully 
decorated in honor of the occasion, the former 
with bright-colored bunting artistically 
draped, the latter in bunting, Chinese lan 
terns, and a great numoer of special e'ectric 
lights. Each of the thirteen seniors took part 
in the exercises,which were literary and music 
al, and they gave a unique and highly credit 
able evening’s entertainment. The class colors 
being, since this is the Columbian year, the 
Spanish national colors, the caps and gowns 
were of scarlet, each cap displaying a gold 
tassel, and the buating employed ia the dec- 
orations was red and yellow. Varying the 
usual lawn exercises, they chose to leave as 
their memorial, instead of the usual tree, a 
Rraaite bowlder, the gift of Thomas Couch, 
of Round Pond, Maine, father of one of the 
seniors, and this they unveiled with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, concluding all by an auction 
at which a mock attempt was made to sell to 
the bystanders various articles which had 
proved usefal, tormeating, or tantalizing to 
the red-gowned graduates during the years of 
their upward climb. 

On [uesday evening the Principal’s recep- 
tion to the graduating class took place. The 
balls and parlors were crowded with friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bragdon with the seniors re- 
ceiving. The ceilings of the parlor were 
draped with smilax, palms and roses were 
strewn about, aad a fine band furnished music 
during the evening. The beaatital grouads 
(Lasell’s chief beauty) were brilliantly illu- 
minated, adding much to the beauty of the 
scene. 

Wednesday, Commencement day, was un- 
favorable at the beginning, rain falling 
almost until the time for the exercises, but 
little fell after that. These exercises are held 
in the Congregational church, Kindly allowed 
for the occasion, the seminary hall being too 
small to accommodate the number who desire 
to attend. At 10.45 the school passed in pro- 
cession to the church. The opening prayer 
was Offered by Rev. T. W. Bishop, of Au 
burndaie, following whom, after an interlude 
of music by the band, Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, D. D., of Chicago, delivered the 
Commencement address to the graduating 
class. Dr. Gunsauius’ theme was, ‘‘ Schol- 
arship: Its Power and Value as an Aid to 
Mans Discovery of Himself.’ He showed 
how all that was best and mightiest, truest 
and most potent for good, purest and most 
exalted, most practical and most ideal, was 
due to sch aiarsnip, to the deep, strong think- 
ing of the student, and the resolute action 
that grows from that thinking. All that 
8 ience, ail that art, can bring to man must 
be brought as the result of scholarship. Ail 
this, too, is but the sum of man’s successive 
steps in the development of his spiritual self 
— ‘the finding of his soul.” The attain- 
ment of the highest and noblest ideal is but 
the full development of man’s fiaer self, to 
which more and more the grosser part of his 
nature must be subordinated. To this devei- 
opment of the nigher and subordination of 
the lower, scholarship directly tenas; hence 
scholarship exalte and protects, furthers and 
makes practicable, the ideal; and it was 
urged upon the hearers not to dream less, 
but to make their lofty ideals realities, and 
to maintain ever that these ideals can and 
should become realities. Life thus idealized, 
and becoming grand, mighty, deep, broad 
and full, man finds himself and his true 
place in God’s great plan of the universe. 

Principal Bragdon then bestowed their 
diplomas upop the graduates, accompanying 
this with a few fitting remarks upon the 
value of their school training as a means of 
getting quickiy and easily, without waste of 
time and energy, into the places for which 
they were best fitted, and of finding the work 
which they were most capable of performing 
well. The diplomas given, the fair recipients 
were still furtoer deiigbted by gifts of ex 
quisite flowers from friends, and afterwards 
the entire company went to the Semivary to 
partake of the bountifal luncheon always 
provided on such occasions, and to have a 
pleasant social time togetber. There were 
old pupils, old friends of the Seminary and 
of its pupils, parents of graduates, etc., 
present. At 2 o'clock the meeting in the 
chapel of the alum: # association closed the 
regular exercises of the day. 


In the library were placed the theses of the 
graduating class, and wh.so was disposed 
might read them. In the pleasant studio at 
the top of the building was an unusualiy fine 
exhibit of the art work done by Laseli pu- 
pils during the year. Much of the work 
was exceedingly well do e, and meri‘ed 
praise. Mr. Henry Orne Ryder, the teacher 
of this branch, is himself an artist of abil- 
ity, and has the faculty of inspiring enthusi 
asm in the work. 

The special features of the occasion were 
the fine chorus work which Laseil brings 
nearly to perfection, the new orchestra of 
Lasell girls, the exercises of class-night, al- 
ways unique here, and the magnificent ad- 


dresses of Drs. Curtis and Gunsaulus. 
- 





Wesleyan Academy. 


On June 19, the committee for the annual 
examination of Wesleyan Academy assem- 
bled, and after organization distributed them- 
selves among the several classes. It is not 
saying as much as the committee desire, that 
this oldest and best of the preparatory schools 
of our church is holding her own. Some of 
the committee were old students, others have 
served on the committee in former years, and 
it was the opinion that old Wesleyan was 
never in better condition or doing better work 
than now. 

The attendance during the year has been 
good. Tais is the first year of the admin- 
istration of Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, and it 
has been a year of great success in all depart- 
ments. The discipline of the school has 
been both wise and firm. The students have 
been very largely put on their honor, and 
thus that which was best in them bas been 





called out; but so careful watch and ward 


has been kept that the evil-disposed soon 
found that no trifling would be allowed. 
That which called for stern measures re- 
ceived it. Where there was hope that mercy 
and kindness would have good results, these 
have not been wanting. His jadgment in 
such cases has been excellent. Mr. Newhal; 
has filled the place left vacant by the depart- 
ure of his predecessor, Dr. Steele. It was a 
difficult place to fill, but it has been well done. 
No man rejoices more in the success of the 
new principal than Dr. Steele. Mr. Newhall 
has been ably assisted by as good a corps of 
teachers as ever occupied the several chairs. 

The committee was more than pleased with 
the work witnessed in the several classes vis- 
ited. Old Wesleyan is keeping well up to 
the standard she has always set herself. She 
18 still offering to young men and women the 
best training in the preparatory branches of 
study. Witbout exception, the committee 
felt that each department had at its head a 
competent teacher. Young people are here 
who were deprived of the privileges of edu- 
cation in early life, and that teaching is given 
tiem which will fi: them for business life. 
The commercial department is conducted in 
an enthusiastic as well as thorough manner. 
The students who graduate from this depart- 
ment have a thorough and practical training 
in book-keep.ng, business practice, and com- 
mercial law. We think that we are war- 
ranted in saying that a better training is 
given in the two latter branches than in any 
business college in the country. 

The classical department is doing grand 
work also. The ideal is, as Bishop Mallalieu 
said to the students at chapel, ‘‘to make Wil- 
brabam the best preparatory school in Meth- 
odism, sending to our colleges such students 
as shall make the colleges want more like 
them.’’ ‘[ne teachers in the Classical depart- 
ment are certainly working with that ideal 
before them. The committee gladly report 
that old Wilbraham is not only sustaining, 
but adding to its reputation as a preparatory 
school. 

For the Committee, 
FaYETTE NICHOLS. 





Vermont Methodist Seminary. 


The fifty ninth annual Commencement of 
this flourishing institution was fraught with 
more than usual interest for several reasons. 
It marked the close of eleven years of suc 
cessful work. under the principalship of Prof. 
i. A. Bishop, who goes to Randoiph, N. Y., 
to assume charge of Chamberlain Institute. 
Prof. Bishop bas been identified with the 
school during the most prosperous period of 
its history, and goes to his new field with the 
good wishes and prayers of a host of friends 
who have learned to love him atthe V. M. 
S. Then the «x rcises were also notable on 
account of the presence of the principal- 
elect, Rev. Dr. E. M. Smith, who spoke 
briefly on two occasions and made a most 
happy impression. The evidences are multi- 
plying tuat the executive committee have 
made a most fortunate selection in Dr Smith, 
aod that be is the man of al! men to wield 
the eceptre in the coming eventful years. The 
business and professional men of the capital 
were especially pleased with his strong and 
manly speech at the banquet. Anotner 
feature of Commencement week was the 
presence of several men of note at the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees. Among 
these may be mentioned the president cf the 
board, ex-Gov. W. P. Dillingham, Hon. J. 
B. Brooks, of Syracuse, N. Y., Senator Red- 
tied Proctor, of Wasbington, D. C., Hon. 
Olin Merrill, of Enosburgh Falls, and Hon. 
F. P. Ball, of Bellows Falls. The two last- 
named gentiemen were members of the upper 
house of the recent legislature, and are 
among the solid business men of the State. 
The presence of such men at the annual busi- 
ness meeting, and the intense interest which 
they manifested, are among the most hopefal 
signs concerning the future. 

The address of Rav. J. O. Peck, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, before the 
Alumni Association, was in the happiest 
style of this e'cquent speaker. The school is 
fortunate in having an orator of national 
fame among its alumni who can voice its 
sentiments on important occasions. 

In the afternoon of Commencement day 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the location 
of the school at Montpelier was celebrated in 
a banquet atthe Pavilion, when the spacious 
dining-room of mine host Viles was thronged 
with bappy guests. So great was the anxiety 
to be present that some were reluctantly 
turned away for lack of room. The guests 
included a large number of the prominent 
business and professional men of Montpelier 
who came to testify to their appreciation of 
the past and their hope for the future. The 
interest of Montpelier in the school was fit 
tingly represented by a post-prandial speech 
by Gen. T. J. Boynton. Other eminent 
gentlemen spoke, and the occasion was one 
long to be remembered. Perhaps this, more 
chan any other one thing, gave to the friends 
of the school hope for the future. 

The Commencement was also noticeable on 
account of the fact tbat Rev. H. A. Spencer, 
the newly-elected financial agent at large, 
was present at the meeting of the trustees 
and made a report of the auspicious begin 
ning of his labors and his plans for the future. 
From all over our constituency there come 
reports of the good work which Bro. Spencer 
is doing. In this connection it should be 
noted that steps will at once be taken to wipe 
out the floating debt Plans are now in proc- 
ess of maturing by means of which it is 
hoped to accomplish this result in a short 
time. through the generosity of one of our 
most promin: nt alumni it is expected that, if 
the Metbodists of the State will raise the sum 
of $5,000, the whole fi»ating debt of $20,000 
will de Canceled with’n t2e Current year. How 
much this will mean to the institution, only 
those wh) bave been bearing its burdens in 
the past years can tell. With this debt ont 
of the way, it will be a comparatively easy 
thing to raise a new endowment fund. As 
never before the alumni are taking an inter- 
est in the scoool; and, as never before, they 
have the fands with which to come to its 
rescue. 

The coming year two new departments will 
be added 'o the school and two new teachers 
added to the facuity. It is the determination 
of the executive committee to keep the school 
abreast of the times in all important features. 
Conseq :ently they have established a depart- 
ment of stenography, typewriting, book-keep 
ing and penmanship, in which those branchgs, 
togetber with commercial arithmetic, will be 
taught by a competent teacher. This school 
also takes the lead of all others in the State in 
establishing a new department of English 
and in placing a university graduate at its 
head. This department will take the pupils 
in the lowest grammar grades, will continue 
with them up through rhetoric and English 
literatare, history, and the history of civiliza 
tion, and will have charge of the entire essay 
work of the school, making a specialty of 
teaching the pupils to think and speak and 
write their mother tongue concisely, correctly 
and readily. These two departments will 
place the institution abreast of the best pre- 
paratory schools of the country, and will 
tend to attract to it a large number of the 
best class of students. Ali hail the future of 
the V. M.S. 

W. R. Davenport, 





For Board of Visitors. 


East Greenwich Academy. 


Arriving at the Academy, one is struck 
with the improvements made on the prem- 
ises during the past year. The buildings 
which long encumbered the ground and ob- 
structed the view south of the academic edi- 
fice having been removed, the site is now 
occupied by a nicely graded and terraced ex 
tension of the lawn and pleasure ground. 
Beyond the ravine and grove a new and com- 
modious building has been erected, in modern 
style, to serve the purpose of those removed. 
and containing, in addition, several eligible 
rooms for the occupancy of students. A new 
gymopasium, large and conveniert, stands 
near by, faroished with the apparatus mq- 
uisite for physical exercises and muscular 
development. In the interior of the Academy 
the arrangement of rooms has been improved 
by a new laboratory which occupies the cen- 
tral front room on the second fluor, thus in- 
creasing the convenience of scientifi: instruc- 
tion, and relieving the original science room 
of a part of its superabundant furniture. 
The geological and mineralogical cabinet has 
lately received valuable accessions by tae 
generosity of Rev. John D. King, Pa. D., 
and of Prof. Isaac T. Goodaow. The cab- 
inet is in need of rearrangement and renum 
bering of specimens, and a new catalogue. 
Few institutions below the collegiate grade 
have so extensive and ¢xcellent cabinets. 

The refectory has, during the last term and 
during the greater part of the year, been 
crowded to the full extent of its capacity. It 
has thus evidently proved the pressing de- 
mand for new and larger accommodations 
for this important branch of the school work. 
The healthful and agreeable processes of 
feeding the physical system are eqaaliy im- 
portant with those of administering to the 
intellect; and moral infiaences are confirmed 
by soundness of body and comfortable living. 

In the department of physical culture we 
would speak in commendation of the military 
exercises maintained by a portion of the 
young gentlemen, and the competitive drill 
witnessed by the committee. Not toat we 
are in favor of warlike operations except as 
preparative for possible contingencies; but 
there is a charm attaching to the regularity 
and gracefulness of movement and of habit, 
and the mental alertness cultivated in listen- 
ing for orders and instantly obeying, all 
which habits are developed in this exercise, 
in addition to the benefits received from the 
physical ¢ ft ort. 

In their visits to the classes the committee 
has been highly gratified with the advance 
made by the students in tbe various depart- 
ments. This remark is applicable in a good 
degree to all the work which has been under 
review; but of some it bas been deemed 
proper to make special mention. The rhetor- 
ical and elocutionary exercises have elicited 
expressions of high appreciation, and it is 
believed they have never been exceiled here. 
The instruction given by Miss Coscarden 
during her service at the Academy (which, 
we are informed, is about to terminate ) has 
made impressions on the minds of her pupils 
which will abide and largely influence them 
and their work through life. 

The department of music bas exhibited a 
grow:h and development which has rarely 
been equaled in the Academy’s history. The 
industry and efficiency of the director and of 
the vocal calturist have won their reward in 
the fine advancement of their classes. 

Toe classes im moral science, German, 
French, Greek and Latin, business practice 
commercial law and logic, all received the 
plaucit of excellence. Geometry, algebra, 
astropomy, rhetoric and botany all were pro- 
nounced very good. The fine arts depart 
ment is reported to be in excellent condition. 
It has advanced far beyond the recent years 
of its history. ‘The drawings evinced 
much care in execution,’’ says the sub-com- 
mittee, ‘‘ the perspective good,’’ and the work 
of the teacher highly commended. 


The year has been one of remarkable suc- 
cess. The number of students has been 
jarger than ever before except when an in 
termediate department was included. If the 
character of the students may be inferred 
from what we have witnessed, it is of a 
high order of promise for their future. Their 
deportment among themselves and toward 
others is such as recommends them to the 
communities of which they are or may be 
members. Of the teachers it may be said 
that it is a high privilege which the young 
people assembled here enjoy to be associated 
with them for a series of terms or of years, 
to imbibe the elevated and honorabie 
sentiments which control this facalty, and 
to breathe the atmosphere created by such 
surroundings. 

For the Committee, 
M. J. TaxLsort, Chairman. 








The Common People Heard the 
Gospel. 


The Methodist Tsmes of London, in its is- 
sue of Jane 8, bas a very interesting account 
of an evangelistic effort made in connection 
with the great races at Epsom Downs Mr. 
Josiah Nix, the brave evangelist, with a 
corps of faithful helpers, hae for five years 
held a series of Gospel services in connection 
with the gathering of this worldly and 
wicked multitude. [he surprising result is 
that this class of people treat these Christian 
workers with marked consideration and list- 
en interestedly to the preaching of the simple 
and fundamental truths of the Gospel, and 
many conversions are reported. Mr. Hughes, 
in an editorial, enforces some truths nv less 
pertinent on this side of the water. He 
says: — 


*“‘The moral of ajl this is that those who 
wish to evangelize the people of England 
must go outside tne ordinary ruts of ecciesi- 
astical life. They mast get at the people. 
They mu+t come into direct contact with 
them as Mr. N x and his friends dia on Ep- 
som Downs. We have again and again 
called attention to the fact that the majority 
of our ministers are incessautly engageu in 
preaching the Gospel over and over again to 
a mere hancfal of people in half empty sanct 
useries, while the great maj riy ‘n ever: | 
neighborhuod are outside, untouched, and! 
uvreacned. The one practi al problem is 
how to get at those whoare outsde. Un- 
fortunately, the smail minority inside are 
often obstinate, wiiful, anxious to have their 
own way,and angry with anybody who 
interferes with their convenience, or ease, or 
preference, or prejudice. We shail never be 
anle to evangelize England until we are 
determined to make any arrangements that 
are necessary to reach the masses of the peo- 
ple. Hitherto, unfortunately, those who are 
inside Coristian sanctuaries have been 80 in- 
diff-rent or so selfish that no advance on e 
large scale bas ever taken place without a 
schism. Wsley was driven out of the Es 
tablished Church, the Primitive Methodists 
and the Bible Christians were driven out of 
the community formed by Wesley, General 
Booth and his wife were driven out of the 
New Connexion. It seems aimost impossi 
ble to persuade any estabiished community 
of Christians to be tolerant of the adapta- 
tions which are necessary in order to reach 
the new generation. It is very s'range that 
ministers of religion do not realize that ail 
their interests lie in the direction of getting 
at the people whose hearts have never been 
hardened against Christ. The same energy, 
the same ability, and the same zeal which 
are now wasted upon handfuls of people, the 
maj rity of whom are converted and the rest 
of whom are for the time being hardened, 
might be brought to bear upon the great 
masses of the people who would speedily 





OUT WEST AND BEYOND. 


REV. C. H SMITH. 


OUTH DAKOTA and California are 
both Western States, but quite 
unlike. The former, with the excrp- 
tion of the Black Hille, is a prairie 
State; the latter is mountainous. The 
former has large farms, averaging 
probably three hnndred acres, and 
therefore a scattered rural population 
A five-acre fruit farm in California is 
sufficient for the support of a family, 
thus making, in the best fruit raising 
districts, a compact rural population. 
The principal products of S uth Da- 
kota — the Black Hills again «excepted 
— are corn, wheat, oats, flax, potatoes, 
hogs, cattle and poultry. In Califor- 
nia, in addition to the large lumbering 
and mioeral districts,everythi: g needed 
for the food of man is raised. South 
Dakota grows little fruit, and Califor- 
nia produces almost no corn the nights 
being too chilly for it to mature. 

As California extends nearly eight 
hundred miles from north to south, the 
climate of the State cannot be de. 
scribed ina sentence. In the valieys 
of the central and southern parts it 
is never cold; but often, because of 
the sea breez*, very chilly, with fre- 
quent fogs near the coast. In South 
Dakota there are no chilly days. The 
springs are balmy and the autumns 
long and delightful. The atmosphere 
is without fog, dry and invigorating. 
In January and February much of the 
weather is cold, sometimes very keen, 
but never damp. A person is more 
likely to freeze than to shiver. In Cal- 
ifornia the vegetation is varied, beauti- 
fal and perennial — largely superior to 
that in the Northern S:ate. 

Each State has a contiderable foreign 
population. The immigrants to the 
border State, the every where-present 
Chinese excepted, are mainly from the 
south of Europe. Most of them are 
Romanists and small lovers of the pub- 
lic school, the Saboath or prohibition. 
The foreigners in South Dakota are 
largely Scandinavians, Germans, and 
people called Russians. Tere latter 
are, however, Germans whose fathers 
went to southern Russia as home- 
steaders about a century ago. Afier- 
wards the Czar declared that, after a 
given date, ten or more years siace, all 
these residents would no longer be ex- 
empt from,military duty aud would be 
required to support the state church. 
As many as could remove, did 80; 
thousands of families coming to the 
United States. ‘They are, therefore, 
Germans, though born in Russia, and, 
like the Scandinavians, are Protest- 
ants; they can be won slowly to pro- 
hibition, and,{in two generations, if the 
laws regulating the public echool are 
enforced, will make thrifty American 
citiz-ns. 

In California farm land is high, op- 
portunities for employment are few, 
and business in many places is over- 
done. In South Dakoia lands are cheap, 
and the chances for business openings 
and employment are fairly good. The 
enterprise, culture and educa‘tional ad- 
vantages of both States are satisfac- 
tory, and the position of the church is 
a delight to every Christian traveler. 
The Gospel in all the West is broad, 
vigorous and philanthropic. It is car- 
ried to the man in the office. at the shop, 
and on the farm..,It remembers that 
the souls of men arefwithin the flesh. 
All men came West to work and are 
brother laboring-men. There are few 
rented pews and_very,|little aristocracy 
in the church. The leading business 
man is often the humblest Christian 
worker. 

In both States*named the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has large member- 
ship, royal workers and blessed victo- 
ries. This branch of that church which 
came forth methodically from Oxford as 
a flame of revival is today, in these 
States, the leading denomination, and 
a devoted believer in both education 
and evangelism. If all the Methodists 
of New England could examine the 
work of our church in any one of our 
Western States, Drs. Payne, Spencer 
and McCabe would have a jubilee at 
the next annual reckoning of the Edu- 
cation, Church Extension _and Mission- 
ary Societies. 

Yankton, South Dakota. 














Dangerous to have around 
—all the imitations of Pear/- 
me. Whenever one of these 
is bought, the purchaser is 
sold. Peardine hurts nothing. 
It saves work and time in 
washing and in house cleaning; 
it does away with scouring 
and scrubbing, and saves mon- 
ey by saving wear. You may 
do without much, in house- 
work, but you can’t do with- 
out Pearline. 

Bewar of imitations. 234 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


{f2REA rED FREE 
DROPSY Positively CURED witb 
Vegetable Remedies. Have 
kcurea many thousand cases 


cailed hopeless. From first dose symptoms rapid- 
ly disappear, and in ten days at least two-thirds of 
the symptoms are removed. BOOK of testimo- 
nials of wiracnlous cures sent FRES, 10 Days 
Te atment Free by mail. Dr.H H. GREEN & 
Sons, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA. 
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yieid to the appeals of the Gospel.’ 








4 9 knw pei EE: 
Willie Tillbrool 


Son of 


iayor Tillbrook 


f McKeesport, Pa., had a Serofula bunch under 
e ear Which the physican lanced and then it 
ume a running sore, and was followed by 

erysipelas. Mrs. Tillbrook gave him 


“iood’s Sarsaparilla 


the sore healed up, he became perfectly wel. 
whl Lis now @ lively, robust boy, Other parents 
whose children suffer from impure blood 
should profit by this example. 

Hooo’s PILLS cure Habitual ¢ obstipation by 
testoring peristaltic action of the alimentary canab 
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®A Clock out of @ 
order shows it on the 
face. When the hu-@ 
man machine goes@ 
wrong, the physiogno- 
my tellstales. If you 
do not ook well, take 


Beecham’s 
Ga) Pills 


(Tasteless) 


25 cents a box 
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ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every specice 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply ekin 

and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica. 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Curt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CuTI- 
CURA BoOAP, an exquisite skin 
purifier and beautitier, and Curi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 








humor remedies, when the best 

physicians fail. CuTicuna REme- 

DIES cureevery humor, eruption, 

and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every. 

where. PotrerR Drug AND Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
Bax “ Tow to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily ekin 


prevented and cured by CuTicURa Soap. 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 


In one minute the Cuticurs 


Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rh« 
matic, aciatic, hip, kidney, cher, 
and muscular painsand weakness 


The Lirat and only paia-killing atrenet heninom)aat 


lo Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


pray at 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Oressing 


Pl 














“Liebig. Company's ” 


These two words are 
known in every well- 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best 
and always-to-be-de- 
pended upon 


EXTRACT OF BEER. | 


Fresh From the Mint. 


CHIMING VOICES, 


‘For Sunday Schools. 
By J. H. ROSECRANS and J. T. TOOF. 


This charming New Music Book is Now Ready. 
Board cover Edition, $30 per hundred. By mail 
post paid, 35 cents each, 
FREE COPY. Superintenden’s can have + peci- 
men copy free by sending name of School and ten 
cents to pay mailingexvenses. Address 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


By DR. W. H. DOANE, 


The LATEST and BEST WORK by this POPULAR 
AUTHOR. 


$30 per 100.] Add 5 cents per copy if by maf 
Specimen pages free on request 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN OO, 
76 East9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


MUSIC BOON) 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo. F. Rootand C.C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol. 8. As ite 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price 81.0. “GOSPEL HYMNS" Nos. 5 and é 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything In the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of fiveor more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, June 27. 

— The “ Victoria” was sunk by the ‘‘ Camper- 
down” while the squadron was executing a 
change from double to single file. 

— The Indian government issues an order sus- 
pending the coinage of silver in India. 

— A sailor on the Tyne in a vessel from France 
dies of the cholera. In Mecca on Sunday there 
were 455 deaths from the disease. 

— In the German re-ballot the Socialists lost 
largely and the Liberals made a gain. 

=- Gov. Altgeld pardons the convicted Hay- 
market Anarchists — Fielden, Schwab and 
Neebe. 

=— Convention of Republican Ciubs of the 

tate League at Saratoga. 

— Class Day at Yale. 

—The New Hampshire Building at the 
World’s Fair dedicated. 

— The Viking ship starts from New York to 
Chicago. 

— Stocks still depressed. 

— The Army of the Potomac assembles for the 
second time in Bdston. 

Wednesday, June 28. 

— Services in honor of Vice-Admiral Tryon in 
London. 

— Ahlwardt, the Jew baiting member of the 
Reichstag, again convicted of libel. 

— Serious uprisings in Mongolia and the Phil- 

ippines. 

— Mr. Phelps continues his argument before 
the Bering Sea tribunal in Paris. 

— Brooklyn day at the World’s Fair. 

— Display of the Army of the Potomac in Bos- 
ton. Gen. Miles elected commander. 

— The Coart of Appeals at Saratoga reverses 
the order making F.C. Manning trustee of the 
Argus Co. in favor of Speer, Johnson & Cas- 
sidy. 

— Dartmouth Class Day, with the inaugural of 
President Tucker. 

— Commencement at Harvard, Brown, Yale, 
Wesleyan, Syracuse, Amherst and Dartmoath. 

Thursday, June 29. 


— Government resolution for shortening Home 
Rule debate introduced in the House of Com- 
mons. 


— French gunboat preparing to bombard Bang- 
kok, Siam. 


— New ballots necessary in five German dis-|M. J. Talbot presented an able report in| W4rd bas @ neat card with Epworth Loague 


tricts. Army Dill still in doubt. 
— George E. Green elected president of the 


League of Republican Clabs of New York State. | this week. The brilliant series of events of | quarter, 6 from probation, 4 by certificate, 


anniversary week were brought to a close| and 9 on probation. Fifteen adults have been 
<=> Hen. Heary 1. Dawes elected profescer of & grand reception at Rose Cottage by | baptized. The Junior Loague still presents a 


— Farragu: statue unveiled at South Boston. 


history at Dartmouth. 

Friday, June 30. 

— Princess Bismarck dangerously ill. 

= Millers’ day at the World’s Fair. 

— Steamer “‘ Haytien Republic,” with 500 Chi- 
nese On board, is seized by the government. 

— Gov. Altgeld hanged in effizy in an Illinois 
town. 

— Young Women’s Conference at Northfield 
closed. 

— The united action of the New York banks 
relieves the money stress. 

— Long Island Railroad Company censured 
for the Parkville accident. 

— Epworth Leagues meet in international con- 
vention in Cleveland. Gov. McKinley welcomes 
them. 

= Silver production of Colorado to stop. 

— Pennsylvania Chautauqua opens. 

— Veterans start for Gettysburg. 

— South Carolina’s liquor dispensary ready to 
open. 

— Lieut. 


Peary ready to sail for the Arctic 
regions. ; 


rive at Malta. 

Saturday, July 7. 

—U. 5S. 8. ‘ Caisago” reashes Queenstown 
after a stormy passage. 

— Details of the accident to the British war- 
ship “ Victoria ” show that the blame rests upon 
Admiral Tryon, who attempted to turn the ves- 
sels when they were too near together. 


— President Cleveland calls an extra session | described —so simple that a child could un- | tion is a Brooklyn society. It aims to keep 


of Congress to meet Aug. 7. 


— President Cleveland goes to Buzzard’s Bay.| philosophy. The congregation was carried | ties, securing tidy ash barrels, preventing 


— Senator Leland Stanford leaves $2,500,000 to 
the University named after his son. 

— Death of Anthony J. Drexel, the Philadel- 
phia banker and philanthropist, at Carlsbad, 
Germany. 

— Failure of ex-Secretary Foster assuming 
alarming proportions. 

— Russian naval cflisxers entertained by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

— Col. J. W. Coveney succeeds Thomas N. 
Hart as postmaster of Boston. 


Monday, July 3 

— Dr. Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, de- 
clines the Bishopric of the Vermont Diocese. 

— New York State monument dedicated at 
Gettysburg. 

— People imprisoned in their homes or driven 
to the housetops by floods on New River, L1. 


—8t. Peter’s congregation, Dorchester, pre- 
sents its pastor, Fr. Ronan, with $3,000, on the 
25th anniversary of his ordination. 


— Body found in the Merrimac River at Law- 
rence identified as that of John Rogers. 


— Departure of the training ship “ Enter- 
prise " for European waters. 


— A raid made on Sunday gamblers in Malden 
and Medford woods and 19 arrested. 





To gain strength — Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
for steady nerves — Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
For pure blood — Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Starved to Death 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, unnecessary, 
yet we hear of it often. Infants thrive physically 
and mentally when properly fed. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the 
safest and best infant food obtainavle. Grocers 
and Drugeists. 





THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.] 


more fully observed than on any previous 
occasion, both as regards the decorations and 
the literary exercises. The piece in the con- 
cert entitled ‘‘Columbia,”’ by seven young 
persons each of whom bore a shield on which 
was inscribed a moral or patriotic sentiment, 
was especially well rendered. The work of 
the church goes steadily on under the direc- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. D. L. Brown. 


At the Tabernacle Church, Providence, 
Rev. J. A. Rood preached on “ Education” 
in the morning of Children’s Day. In the 
evening ‘‘The Children’s Crusade”’ was 
given by the Sunday-school. The day was 
an excellent one to the church and school. 

Five persons bave recently joined the 
church at East Greenwich on probation, and 
3 nave joined in full connection. On Chil- 
dren’s Day four adults and one child were 
baptized. Inthe morning Rev. J. E. Hawk- 
ns preached tothe children. In the even- 
ing addresses were given by the pastor and 
Professor Alexander of the Academy on the 
subject of education. The floral decorations 
were in good taste. An excellent spiritual 
work has been in progress here during sev- 
eral weeks past. Several persons have been 
converted, to the delight of the pastor and 
people. 

Commencement week at the East Green- 


cital, the elocution recital, and the piano 
recital for graduation, June 14, 16 and 17, 
were occasions of great interest, and were 
attended by immense audiences. Dr. 
Blakeslee’s sermon before the graduating 
class in Academy Hall on Sunday afternoon 
from the text, ‘* For the word of God is not 
bound,’’ was an able and forceful presenta- 
tion of great truths. In the evening the Con- 
ference sermon was given by Rev. J. F. 
Cooper, pastor of the Broadway Church, 
Providence. The text, ‘‘ What is yourlife?’’ 
furnished the foundation for a sermon that 
was full of thought of great practical value 
to the interested auditors. 

A large audience on Monday evening en- 
joyed the address of Dr. Louis A. Banks, of 
Boston, before the Philognothian and Casta- 
lian Societies. The subject, ‘‘A Woman’s 
Inheritance,’’ was treated in an original and 
vigorous manner. The annual concert on 
Tuesday evening under the direction of Mrs. 
Isadora Smith Bussey, was a great success. 
The program was one of unusual merit, and 
was executed in a most artistic manner. The 
prize drill of the Academy Cadets on Wednes- 
day morning was an exciting contest for a 
Stevens’ rifle, and was won by Samuel M. 
Beal, son of Rev. S. M. Beal, of the Cranston 
Street Charch, Providence. The prize read- 
ings and declamations in the afternoon were 
of a high order of excellence, and refiscted 
the greatest credit upon the talented teacher 
of elocution, Miss Eva Coscarden, D. O. 

The class-day exercises late in the afternoon 
were very entertaining, with their songs, 
addresses and hearty cheering. In the even- 
ing the Adelphian and Aletheon Soc‘eties 
gave a public debate on the question: ‘ Re 

solved, That Hawaii ought to be annexed 
to the Waited States.”” The debaters suc 

ceeded in interesting the audience in a 
much-discussed and live topic. Toey did 
very commendable work. 

On Thursday twenty-five graduates re- 
ceived their diplomas in the various depart- 
ments of study. This is the largest class 
that has ever gone out from these halis, 
and in the matter of scholarship the best, 
Governor Brown was present and addressed 
the class and presented the diplomas. The 
greatest interest was manifested in award 

ing the priz s—seventeen in number. Dr. 


behalf of the board of visitors, which ap- 
pears in the columns of Zion's HERALD 


r. and Mrs. Blakeslee to the graduates on 
Thursday evening. Thus ended the best 
year in the history of the Academy. The 
outlook for the future is full of hope and 
expectancy, 

_ oo Te 





Brockton and Vicinity. 

Brockton, South Street Church, is now one 
of the most beautiful churches in that enter- 
prising little city. The work of rebuilding 
began just after Conference. Pastor and peo- 
ple bave pushed the work with jgreat zeal. 
The re-dedication services were held Sunday, 
June 25. The program was arranged with 
taste and tact. It began with an organ vol- 
untary by Miss Lillian B. Smith. Then fol 
lowed an anthem by the choir, assisted by an 


orchestra of which Mr. A. W. Browne was|ed and the ignorant, the rich and the 


leader. Scripture was read by Presiding Elder 
Benton and prayer off:red by Rev. D. A 
Jordan, of Winsted, Conn. A solo, ‘‘ Jasus, 
My Lord,’’ was excellently rendered by Miss 
He'en E. Wade. Aftera hymn sung by the 


of South Street Church to make these needed 
and splendid improvements, and how they 
wefe not only the opening of a new era for 
the church, but also the prophecy of un- 
thought-of victories in South Brockton. He 
then introduced Bishop Andrews, who an- 
nounced part of John 4: 24 for his text: 
‘God isa Spirit." The sermon cannot be 


derstand it, yet opening up the mysteries of 


heavenward by being made to thiak ‘‘Gol’s 

thoughts after Him.’’ 

The Sunday-school service was conducted 

by Presiding Elder Benton at 230 r m. Rev. 

F. P. Parkin was introduced and made a very 

happy speech. He bore the well-wishes of 

Central Church — well-wishes as true as were 

ever borne from mother to child. Rev. A.T. 

Keith proff red the congratulations of the 
Congregational Church in a brief but express- 
ive speech. 

At the evening services, after reading of the 
Scripture and prayer by the pastor, Rev. 
G. W. Hant, ‘‘ Abide with Me”’ was beauti- 
fully rendered by Miss Helen E. Wade. Rev. 
D. A. Jordan preached from Psalm 8: 8: 
‘‘ What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him?’’ The sermon was full of the character- 
istics of Dr. Jordan — clear, simple, forcible, 
eloquent. The indebtedness remaining at the 
beginning of the day was $2,200. When the 
morning and evening collections were 
counted, it was found that $400 more than 
was asked for, was raised; the amount raised 
for the day b2ing $2,600. 

The benefit to the church of these improve- 
ments every one knows. People love to wor- 
ship in a neat edifice. South Street Church 
is now as beautiful a building as any in 
Brockton. There will follow, as a natural 
result, a fine growth in the church. The 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Hunt, has labored inces- 
santly for the accomplishment of the work, for 
which he deserves great credit. It should be 
remembered that some credit is also due to 
the preceding pastor, Rev. John Oldbam, 
whose faithful labors inaugurated the 
movement, G. 








MAINE CONFERENCE. 

Portland District. 

Chestnut Street. — The work gives promise 
of another year of prosperity. The Children’s 
Day is given up to the Sunday-school and is 
made the great day of the year, and this year 
the services were of unusual interest. The 
decorations by the Epworth League were in 
good taste and had a fine effect, and the pro- 
gram of the afternoon by the children was 
carried out in a very pleasing manner. At 
the afternoon service six infants were conse- 
crated to God in baptism. The evening serv- 
ice, consisting of solos, choruses, quartets, 
and readings by the older members of the 
Sunday-school, was excellent and highly 
interesting tothe audience. Collections were 
taken afternoon and evening for Education. 
The enterprise, devotion and work of this 
church and its pastors make it a power for 
good in the city. 

Westbrook. — At: this church the work is 
going well, nearly every week some mak- 
ing known the desire to see Jesus. The 
attendance upon the several meetings is better 
than one year ago. In the forenoon of Chil- 
dren’s Day the choir led a chorus of thirty 
voices and the pastor gave an address to the 
young people. In the evening there was a 
concert, a large attendance, and a collection. 
The finances are in good condition — the sub- 
scriptions being ahead of former years. The 
pastor, Rev. A. W. Pottle, gave the memorial 
address at Hiram. 





wich Academy furnished a series of enter- 


of the school. The elocution graduates’ re- 
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change, newness, progress, 
results, reforms, the earthly kingdom 
congregation, Presiding Elder Benton made|°f God. The means and the methods 
— The Borden sisters purchase another house.| some appropriate and touching remarks|are to be the best and the speediest. 
= Survivors of the battleship “' Victoria” ar- | about how God Lad led the pastor and people | Conflict ensues between conservatism 


The Methodist preachers of Portland and 
tainments never before equaled in the history) vicinity take a field-day and suspend meet- 


take a boat at Westbrook for the Falls, and 
return to Westbrook church for supper and 
meeting. A good time is anticipated. 

South Berwick began the year as though 
they meant to have success. A fine reception 
was given the pastor. The vestry was trimmed 
with bunting and filled with people. Recita- 
tions, a poem of welcome, music, a speech by 
the pastor, supplemented with cake and cocoa 
and social festivities, filled up a delightfal 
evening. The financial opening is promising. 
Peak's Island.—On Children’s Day the 
pastor gave an appropriate and interesting 
sermon, and in the evening ‘ Columbia’s 
Defenses’’ was rendered, the young ladies 
and the primary department of the Sabbath- 
school taking the prominent parts. The 
church was decorated with red, white, and 
blue, and the Stars and Stripes were plenti- 
fully displayed. The singing and recitations 
were of a high order, and the large audience 
went away feeling that the rich feast had 
amply repaid them. The collection — $10 — 
was a success for a small school. Well done! 
The yacht of Casco 1s sailing up beside the 
big ships. The Willing Workers have re. 
cently refitted the church with shades and 
have made other needfal repairs. The old 
leaky chimney 1s now athing of the past, and 
they are planning to put in new heating ap- 
paratus. The social meetings have been sea- 
sons of refreshing, and a new voice was heard 
in the last class-meeting. The pastor and 
people mutually epj»y their work and are 
preparing to meet the summer visitors with a 
warm-hearted piety. The pastor has already 
published an invitation notice directing the 
people to ‘‘ shape their course ’’ for salvation 
harbor. 

Sanferd.—Tkis enterprising and vigor- 
ous young church had a grand success on 
Children’s Day, raising apportionments for 
Education and Church Extension, and is 
moving to bring ali the rest up to the same 
line. The congregations are good morning 
and evening. The choir is out in the evening, 
which is a great help. The children’s class, 
under the effisient management of bro. 
Wadsworth, is an encouraging feature of the 
work. Some Sabbaths nearly forty children 
are out, and since Conference they have 
raised $280 for missions. Rev. G. F. Mill- 


advertisement on the reverse side, 
Biddeford Church has received during the 


prominent feature of the church work. 


The Portiand District camp-meeting will 
begin Aug. 14, in the evening, and close with 
the last amen of the Friday night meeting. 
The meeting led by Dr. Bates and ours will 
in part combine forces and be practically one 
meeting. Annual meeting of Association, 
Aug. 15, and that of the district stewards 
Aug. 16, at4 P.M. P. 





WORLD-WIDE AGITATION AND 
PROGRESS. 


The ferment in the world of thought 
and action is phenomenal. It proceeds 
from all classes in society, the educat- 


poor and the middle classes, maies and 
females. The demands are for life, 
activity, 


and radicalism; but the issue is that 
‘*the old order changeth, yielding 
place to the new.” 


The W. H. P. A. 
The Women’s Health Protective Associa- 


the streets clean, by prodding the city authori 


the throwing of fruit skins on the side walk, 
collecting waste paper from the streets, etc. 
The ladies of the Association observe the con- 
dition in which the streets they live in are 
kept, and make complaints to the authorities 
where there is gross carelessness or untidi- 
ness. They promise, when they j»in the 
Association, to burn up all their waste paper. 
This summer the Association proposes to 
hire men to act as inspectors in the different 
streets, and see that the ordinances relating 
to clean streets are observed. 


Fatality to American Negroes in Liberia. 


William D. McCoy, of Indiana, United 
States Minister Resident to the Republic of 
Liberia, West Africa, died at Monrovia, the 
capital of the country, on May 14. Mr. 
McCoy is the fourth United States Minister 
Resident to die at Monrovia during the past 
twelve years. 


Food and Drink for Firemen. 


Fire Commissioner Gray, of New York 
city, and the Church Temperance Society are 
perfecting a plan by which the men on duty 
at a big fire may be supplied with food and 
drink. The society owns a coffse wagon 
stationed at Union Square, and Commissioner 
Gray is trying to obtain the consent of the 
Park commissioners to allow the wagon to re. 
main there day and night, so that if the chief 
should feel that the men on duty at a fire 
ought to have refreshments, he may either 
send a horse from the fire to haul the wagon 
or telephone for it. The refreshments will 
be lemonade, iced tea, and milk in summer, 
and Frankfurter sausages, sandwiches, pie, 
and hot coffee in winter. The new scheme 
will be tried very soon. 


A Missionary Vessel. 


The ship “‘ Albert,”’ belonging to the En- 
glish mission to deep sea fishermen, arrived 
at St. Johns, N. F., last week. She will 
cruise along the Labrador coast in the sum 
mer months, affording religious and medical 
assistance. She has three doctors, two for 


Richmond Counties in farming out or in- 
denturing the county children. She advo- 
cated the abdlition of children’s asylums, or 
some radical changes in their management. 


Benefits of Co-operation. 


Walter Besant, the English novelist ‘' with 
& purpose,’ was interviewed in Boston last 
week, and said that he looked to co-operation 
as the solntion of the present difficulties facing 
the poor. 

“It is the only logical solution, and what 
is logical must in the long ran prevail. He 
is surprised to find no more of it in America. 
Americans are supposed to be level-headed 
and sensible, and they should be expected to 
lead the world in showing the advantages of 
co-operation. In England the plan works 
very successfully, and more 60 all the time 

whether for carpenters, cabinetmakers or 
authors. Authors are producers as well as 
carpenters, and it is fairer for all concerned 
to co-operate. The greatest difficulty is in in- 
dividuals’ distrust of their feliow-laborers. 
The author's worst enemy is the author him 

self. But the only thing to do is to persist.’’ 


British Social Option. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson declares that his direct 
veto, or local option measure, is one of the 
most popular bills introduced in our time. 
The government does not propose to cancel a 
single license, but to give power to the inhab- 
itants of any district to put a stop to the liq- 
uor traffic within that specific area by a two- 
thirds mej>rity, after a three-years’ interval. 
The bill cannot be discussed before next au- 
tumn, or even next year. The liquor inter- 
ests can reckon their constituents by the 
million — people who have no desire to break 
off their drinking habits; people in authority 
and high social position, who resent external 
interference with their free living; a House 
of Peers, who have more concern for the in- 
terests of brewers than the advance of tem- 
perance; jastices who grant licenses with 
little restriction, and have recklessly built up 
the present publicans’ monopoly; a majority 
of the middle classes who regard intoxicating 
drinks as a necessity; and the majority, if 
not the mass, of industrial population, with 
whom the use of beer and spirits is an invet- 
erate habit. The London Independent says : — 
‘* The Christian Church has been aroused 
to cope with the giant social evil of the age, 
while throughout the community the yoang 
are being trained in habits of temperance. 
In the last half century the change in the 
drinking customs of society has amounted to 
a beneficent revolution, brought about by 
moral suasion and education. In the main 


the drinking habits of our forefathers are dis- 
credited.”’ 


Harvard Life Progressive. 


At the alumni meeting of Harvard Univer- 
sity last week President Davis said : — 


‘* We are glad beyond expression to see the 
interest our Uaiversity takes in the common 
schools. She no longer holds herseif above 
in intellectual aristocracy, but makes the 
common schools ber interest. This is as it 
should be. The education of our country 
should be one organic whole, beginning with 
the kindergarten and ending with the post 
graduate course.” 


President Eliot said that within twenty 
years the physiqze of students has improved, 
and with it there is greater intellectual effsct- 
iveness; that a remarkably small proportion 
of Harvard men make a failure of their lives 
through vice or folly. Gov. Russell said: — 


‘* The conflict, if such it be, is not for polit- 
ical freedom or religious toleration, but ratoer 
for the advancement of the people with greater 
equality of condition, for industrial emanci- 
pation with greater equality of law, for ad- 
jastment of the jaws of taxation and property 
with a more just and beneficent distribution, 
and for the uplifting of the masses with 
further recognition of the rights of labor and 
of its share in the creation of a common 
prosparity.”’ 


ducted the first service, which was attended 
by about three hundred persons. At the 
close there was a procession to the town 
cross, where the crowd separated for the re 
spective places of worship. 


Seats in the Synagogues Wanted. 


Some of the leading Jewish women of En- 
gland have asked to be elected on the council 
of the synagogues in the hope that some day 
& woman will be elected warden. ‘It will 
be seen,”’ a Jewess writes, ‘how unfair it is 
to separate us from our fathers and brothers 
and sons — if we have any — and put us up in 
a gallery (I always call it a hen-coop), jast 
as if we were permitted to go to synagogue as 
a favor, and it did not matter if we never 
came. This does seem absurd, especially to 
those who, like myself, have to keep alight 
the lamp of Judaism in our homes and pre 
pare ths wick of the oil for the religious 
illumination of the minds of our children.’’ 


The New Orthodoxy. 

Rev. J. Guianess Rogers, of London, is de. 
jivering a course of lectures in Memorial 
Hall (Congregational) on ‘‘ The New Orctho- 
doxy.’’ In the first lecture he showed that 
in years gone by books on the Atonement — 
its nature and extent rather than the atoning 
Saviour Himself —and books on the mystic 
features of the Calviaistic creed, made up the 
principal part of theological publication’. 
Those subjects had, however, been thrown int. | 
the shade, and theology now was working op 
entirely diff-rent lines,for theological teachers | 
were insisting more on Christ Himself. 








Tue Bisuor Simpson NuMBER. —The | 
last issue of Zion’s HERALD is a Bishop | 
Simpson Memorial number. In the words of 
the editor, Dr. Charles Parkhurst, it is one | 
of a series designed ‘‘ to present at intervals 
epochal characters in the denomination.’ 
Tributes from some of the foremost men in 
American Methodism enrich the pages of our | 
esteemed contemporary, and make them elo 
quent in praise of the great life and character 
delineated. It 1s more than ordinarily inter- | 
esting to know what men like Bishops Vin 
cent and Harst, Rev. Drs. Kalley, C, J. 
Little, W. F. Warren, J. W. Bashford and J 
R. Day would say about a man like Bishop 
Simpsop. This Christian hero is a theme on 
which eminent divines, though trained to 
discrimination in jadgment and to chastened 
style in eulogy, yet find moderation difficul 
to their feelings of reverence. We do not re- 
member ever to have seen in any journa 
more glowing portraya!s of the character anc 
genius of a great man. His practical or 
ganizing ability, deep spirituality, and the 
triumphs of his sanctified eloquence are set 
forth with great clearness and variety of view. 


We congratulate the readers of the HERALp 
on securing such a memorial of Bishop Simp 
son. — Ohris'san Guardian (: ffi:ial organ of 
the Methodist Church of Canada). 
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CUSHIONS. 


Second-hand Church Cushions, in good 
condition, for sale, cheap. 
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G.W. BENT & CO., 
90 Canal 8t., Boston. 
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A New Name for Circuit-riders. 


Methodism is familiar with itineran' 
preachers known as ‘“‘ circuit-riders.”” A 
mounted ecclesiastical brigade, called ‘‘ Ca - 
alry Curates,’’ has been formed by the Churct 
of England forthe purpose of reaching the 
outlying regions of England. In these neg 
lected districts, where the population is scan 
and sparse, small chapals of iron and other 
material will be constructed, in which the | 
services will be conducted by ‘ Cavalry 
Curates,”’ supplied with lithe and strong 
ponies for the purpose, who will not onl) 
preach in a half-a-dczon places on Sunday 
but will arrange to hold galloping ministra- 
toisduring the week. The London Independ 
ent says: ‘‘ We had thought that the paro- 


The Literary Revolution has saved American book buyers 
millions of dollars in the cost of their books. 


The Literary Kevolution. 


coéperation of book buyers, securing cost 


sales, no agents, booksellers or other middlemen. 


pamphlet, 32 pages, sent free on request. 





chial system was too sacred to admit of any 
such Methodistic expedients.”’ 


Welsh Methods of Evangelization. 


The Nonconformists of Mold, 
have initiated in certain districts a series of 
united open-air services, with a view to lay 
hold of the non churchgoiog population. 
The Independent and Baptist ministers con- 
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hospitals built on the coast, and two trained 
nurses are coming out by the Allan line 
steamer to assist them. The other doctor 
will remain on the ship. The ship is stocked 
with medicines, clothing and literature, and 
has also a steam launch worth $1,500, pre- 
sented by two wealthy Englishmen. 


Homes for Discharged Prisoners. 


Mrs. E. Trask Hill addressed last week the 
Boston W. C. T. U. She said that ‘the 
great want just now is for homes for dis- 
charged prisoners, where they will be received 
and taken care of until work can be found.” 


Disposition of County Children. 


Poor in New York State was held at Bath 
last week. A paper on ‘County Children”’ 
was read by Mrs. C. R. Lowell of the State 


number of dependent children in the State 





ings ministerial for Vacation. This year they 


strongly indorsed the action of Erie and 


A meeting of the Superintendents of the 


Aid Charity Association. She said that the 


had increased 100 per cent. since 1875. She 
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Very important changes have recently been mace 
in round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ¢xtraordipary induce- 
ments and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 
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among whom a most cordial feeling prevails, | “ ierodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, clot 
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A Pretty Surprise. Fabulously cheap for such excellent editions; 1 
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